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et At ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 
One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





] RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 


Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royar Cuar- 
tTER.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. ROBERTS, See. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





YNERMAN ACADEMY OF ART, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. The FIRST AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS and WORKS OF 
ART by the most eminent living German masters, selected 
from the Royal Academies at Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Kinigs- 
berg, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. ‘ 





OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The GRAND ROSE SHOW at South Kensington, 
Wednesday, July 10th, Tickets 5s. each, on the day, 7s. 6d., 
at the ‘principal Librarians and Musicsellers, Austin’s, St. 
James's Hall, and at the Gardens. Gardeners’ ‘Tickets, 
2s. 6d., of Mr. Eyles, Garden Superintendent, up to July 6th, 
ProMENADE this day and every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Open to the public on Saturdays on payment of 2s. 6d. 
Notice, The next Ballot fer election of Fellows, June 
28th. 





| fae ERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 

THE TRADES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
classified in the Order in which Exhibitors’ Productions will 
be exhibited. ‘To be had of all Booksellers, and 454, West 
Strand, W.C. Price 1s. 





TALY AND THE EAST. 
The Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal 
Academy, who will shortly leave England, is desirous of 
ineeting with a Nobleman or Gentleman about to travel, to 
whom his knowledge of the Fine Arts and Sketching would 
be of service. The highest references given. 


Address, J. R., No. 7, Whitehall Yard, London. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

4 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity with 
the provisions of the Deed of Settlement a General Meeting 
of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance Society will 
be held at the Society's Office, Fleet Street, London, on 
Monday, the 24th day of June next, at Twelve o'clock at 
noon precisely, to elect an Auditer in the room of William 
Henry Walton, Esq., who has resigned ; to elect six Directors 
and one other Auditor; and for general purposes. 

By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
23rd May, 186), Actuary. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


Es@anLisuep ry 1797. 
No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Directors. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
‘RS. Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
RS. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., 
MP. Esq., M.P. 


Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


BONUS. 


All Policies effected on the Return System, and existing 
on the Ist July, 1861, will participate in the next Division 
of Profits, subject to such of them as have not then been in 
force for five years, being continued until the completion of 
that period. 

LOANS 
On Life Interests in possession or Reversion; also upon 
other approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 


€2P For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents, 





BONUS DIVISION. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1803, 


Joun Epwarp Jounson, Esq., Chairman. 
SuerrietD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Grorce Carr Gtr, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


William Chapman, Esq. Nath. Montefiore, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. W. H.C. Plowden, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Dent, Esq. Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
J. W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S. | R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 
a a st, Esq, Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

obert Wm, Gaussen, Esq, Benjamin G, Win > 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. ” — 


AvpiTors: 
Licut.-Col. William Elsey. | Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
The Cash Payment under the Division of Profits recently 
declared on Participating Life Policies, is equal at most ages 
to considerably more than a whole year's premium on poli- 
cies of six years’ standing. 
Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. No charge for 


Volunteer, Rifle, and Militia service within the United 
Kingdom. 


Fie DepartMent.—Every description of Fie Ixsvr- 
ANCE undertaken at moderate rates. 


Forms and full particulars may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company or from any of the Agents. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., Secretary. 





OTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. ‘To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d., can secure 
£100 at death ; and should that event oceur in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s, 114d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
dical attend. and dicine, 10s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
suin assured. Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. Apply to 





The Opening of the New Fine Art Auction Gallery. 


j ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
F . WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, respectfully announce 
that they have now OPENED their NEW FINE ART 
AUCTION GALLERY, recently erected for them in North 
Wellington Street, Strand, as an addition to their House of 
Business, solely for the more advantag lisposal, by pub- 
lic Auction, of Cabinet Pictures, Drawings, Engravings, and 
all Works of Art. 


MODERN ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


i ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, the 24th day of June, 1861, 
and following day, at One o'clock precisely, a very valuable 
Collection of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, mostly in the finest 
proof states, by the first Engravers of Europe, the property 
of a Gentleman, consisting of very Choice Specimens by 
Woollett, Strange, Sharpe, Morghen, Toschi, Longhi, Per- 
fetti, Desnoyers, Richomme, Felsing, Mandel, Steinla, Gara- 
vaglia, Dupont, Forster, Anderloni, &c., &c.; taken from 
the Chefs-d’ceuvre of the old Italian Masters, &c., many of 
which from Raffaelle Sanzio's finest pictures; a few 
beautiful proofs after Turner, Wilkie, and Landseer ; a set 
of the Vernon Gallery, first India proofs, and other works of 
high celebrity. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of four postage-stamps, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
A NEW SERIESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, ciear- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medimn, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merehants and wholesal 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines, 


London; James S. Virtue, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshi and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c,; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portimanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silyertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 





W. RENDALL, Secretary. 


Woolwich, 
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NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 





Now ready, Second Edition, in square 8vo, handsomely printed by Cuay, cloth extra, fall gilt, price 7s. 6d, 


PUCK ON PEGASUS: 


BY H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


JOHN LEECH, GEO. CRUIKSHANK, TENNIEL, PHIZ (HABLOT K. BROWNE), 
AND JULIAN PORTCH, 





LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccapitiy ; AnD ALL BooKsELLERs AND Lrprartes. 





A WEEK AT 


KILLARNEY. 


By Mr. and Mrs. §. C. HALL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWELVE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, TWO MAPS, 
AND ABOUT ONE HUNDRED WOODCUTS, 


Price 8s., cloth gilt. 


The Publisher has the pleasure to announce that the Authors of this justly popular Work have care- 
fully revised it, so as to acquaint the Tourist with all the new Routes, and other advantages which recent 
improvements have introduced in the several districts surrounding, or which lead to, the Killarney Lakes: 
explaining the several changes which have taken place, and the additional inducements that are held out 
to visit the most beautiful and interesting portion of the British dominions, 





LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 











Now ready, in demy 8vo, eloth, price 6s., 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, 
MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Author of “ The Principles of Psychology.” 


1) 


London: Geo, Manwanrrsa, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





GUNTER'S CONFECTIONERY. 








Now ready, handsomely printed, with numerous illustrations, 
price 6s. 6d., 


HE MODERN CONFECTIONER, 

A Practical Guide to the latest and most improved 

methods for making the various kinds of Confectionery ; 

with the manner of preparing and laying out Desserts ; 
adapted for private families or large establishments. 


By WILLIAM JEANES, 


Chief Confectioner at Messrs. GuNTER’s (Confectioners to 
Her Majesty), Berkeley Square. 


London : Joun Campen Horrey, 151 8, Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 


In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s. cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOP_LEDIA OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 

Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James S. Virrvr, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





\ONDITION OF EDINBURGH.— 

/ ANOTHER HOTEL.—THE BUILDER OF THIS 
DAY, price 4d,, stamped 5d., contains:—Fine View and 
Plan of the London Bridge Terminus Hotel—New Formula : 
Strength of Steam—Destructive French Restorations—Dark 
Ages of Architecture—The Condition of Fdinburgh—The 
Labour Question—Architectural Sculptare—W hat is a Load 
of Laths?—A Hint to Provincial Workmen as to Coming 
Exhibition—The Proposed Law Courts—Artistic Copy- 
right Bill—* The Builder's" Law Notes—Church-Building 
and Provincial News—The Architectural Photographic So- 
ciety, &¢.—Ofice, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and ail 
Booksellers, 





HE NEW EDITION (10rn Tuovsanp) 
OF MR. DU CHAILLU'S ADVENTURES IN 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA IS NOW READY. 


Joun Mcrrar, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, in 2 vols., Svo, siieh 263., 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF 


MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, with 
Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 


“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their 
historical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no 
doubt whatever.”—Athenewum, June 8. 








London: Wiitram H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





This day is published, Second Edition, in post 8vo, Illustrated. 
Price 10s. 6d., 
THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 


Unpolitical Sketches. Showing what Newspapers they 
read, what Theatres they frequent, and how they Eat, 
Drink, and Enjoy themselves; with other matters relating 
chiefly to Literature and Music, and Places of Historical 
and Religious Interest in and about Moscow. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


London: Witttam H. AvLiew and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Just Published, price 3s, 6d., 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SO- 

e CIETY FOR JUNE. (Vol. XXIV.; Part IT.) 

CONTENTS. 

. Report of Twenty-seventh Anniversary Meeting. 

M. de Pariea—On the Taxation of Enjoyments (Jouis- 
sances). 

Reports of the Australian Delegates to the Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress, 1860. 

Results of the Inquiry of the Education Commission. 

Mr. Sarjant—On the Fallacy of the Warburton Argu- 
ment in favour of an Indiscriminating Income-tax. 

. Results of the Census of 1861. 

. Other Articles, Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 


ne 


Pr 


aD 





London: Epwarp Stayrorp, 16, Charing Cross, W.C. 





No. L, on Saturday, July 6, price Twopence. 


“T DESCRY ALL THAT'S DONE BELOW THE MOON.” 
Brew Jonson's Robin Goodfellow. 


OBIN GOODFELLOW.” 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL of FACT and FICTION, 
Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY. 

Published every SATURDAY MORNING, price Twopence, 

ANOTHER NEW JOURNAL! Why not! The world is wide— 
and there is room enough for every one to elbow his way to 
the platform, where he may address the people; certain of 
an audience if he can speak common sense in good English, 
and keep them in good humour. This is what the Editor 
and Contributors of ‘ROBIN GOODFELLOW ” aspire to 
do. They will avoid all polities—all controversies—and all 
acerbities; and strive to provide for the recreation and in- 
struction of their readers, the best Novels and Tales—the 
ablest social Essays—the raciest and most truthful Sketches 
of life and manners that the Literature of the age can pro- 
duce, or that the money of the proprietors can purchase. 
Like that ‘ shrewd sprite’ honourably mentioned by Shake- 
spere, Ben Jonson, and Milton, from whom the new jour- 
nal has borrowed its name, ‘“ ROBIN GOODFELLOW” 
will not invariably confine himself to the amusement of his 
readers, but upon occasion will turn his hand to useful work. 
Though, as Shakespere informs us, Robin Goodfellow could 
sport—he could also do hard work in case of necessity; and 
as Ben Jonson states, ‘would card wool,” “grind at the 
mill,’ “ dress hemp,” “spin tow,” and perform other useful 
functions for the benefit of ignorant or indolent humanity, 
whenever he was in the humour. And our new “ ROBIN 
GOODFELLOW ” will, in this respect, imitate the example 
of his namesake; and aid, wherever he can, the cause that 
needs help, without ever losing sight of his other function 
of telling the tale, and singing the song, and being the ge- 
nial and welcome friend at the fireside or study of every 
family in the kingdom, 

“ROBIN GOODFELLOW ” 

will be Published every SATURDAY, price Twopence, at 
the Office, 122, Fleet Street, London, E.C., where all Letters 
= apace for the Editor are requested to be ad~- 

esseil, 





Edited by W, F. Ainswortn, F.R.G.8, 
In Monthly Parts, 1s. each. Parts I. to IX. ready, 
LL ROUND THE WORLD. 


An Illustrated Record of Voyages, Travels, and Ad- 
ventures in all parts of the Globe, 
Part I. JERUSALEM. 


o IL. Curva AxD THE CHINESE. 

» IIL Japay, tts Peorie, GoveRN MENT, &¢. 
“a IV. CEYLON, SINGAPORE, Jaya, &¢, 

s V. Vancouver's IsLanp. 


Se VI. Baron DE WoGan’s ADVENTURES. 

» _VUL Cupa anp tHe Curnans, 

» VILL Datmatia, MONTENEGRO, AND THE PRINct- 
PALITIES. 

» IX. Prams or Nortu America. 


Office, 122, Fleet Street, London. 
QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CHEAPNESS, 
No. L, July 1, Sixpence, Every Month. 
HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE 
Profusely Illustrated. 

The removal of the Duty on Paper creates a new era in 
Literature ; it compels cheapness; and it enables the cambi- 
nation of quality with quantity. Hence, the new 

SIXPENNY MAGAZINE will be the cheapest Monthly Peri- 
odical ever attempted ; the 

SIXPENNY MAGAZINE will he equal in quantity of matter 
and in the quality of its contents to its half-crown contem- 
poraries ; while in purity of tone, vigour of expression, and 
general scope, the 

SIXPENNY MAGAZINE will be the very best Monthly Ma- 
gazine of the day. 

No. I. July 1, Sixpence. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 








On J une 15, price 2s., ornamental cover, ; 
NLY A WOMAN. A Novel. By Cap- 
tain LASCELLES WRAXALL. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





On July 1, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt back, 
medium 8vo, pp. 502, Illustrated with Etchings on Steel 
by Hapior K. Browne (Putz), price ds. 6d., Vol. 1. 


of the 

St JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 


or J ust out, in appropriate Bindings, price le each, 
HA™?* BOOK OF GARDENING, 
HAyxPY BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS. 

*,* The above constitute Nos. 3 and 4 of the “ Indispens- 


able Handy Books,” each book complete in itself. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





EDITED BY G. A. SALA. 

On July 1, Price 5s. Gd., Vol. IL, pp. 576; also Binding- 
cases, price 1s. each, 

EMPLE BAR: A London Magazine for 


Town and Country Readers. Conducted by G. A. Sata. 





Office, 122, Fleet Street, London. 
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REVIEWS. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S BACHELOR 
KINGS.* 


A nasir has of late come into vogue of mark- 
ing off groups of historical personages for 
separate treatment, who are connected with 
each other by purely arbitrary signs, and not 
by any substantial agreement. Thucydides 
was the first to notice the great law of histori- 
eal cycles, and from the days of Plutarch the 
study of historical parallels has given much 
occasion for instruction and much scope for 
ingenuity. It is one of the disastrous signs of 
the times that our bookmakers have almost 
ceased to concern themselves with real, and 


queen and the rest of the royal family. ‘To this 
amiable feeling Miss Strickland affords a sn- 
perabundance of wholesome nutriment. We 
own we grow a little remiss when reading 
about a royal juvenile bachelor’s being taught 
his lessons, and being sent to bed at eight 
o'clock, and can only awaken a languid enthu- 
siasm about his dishes at dinner and the gor- 
geousness of his nether garments. But we 
soon return to a more proper state of mind, 
and, after loyal and orthodox fashion, are happy 
to listen to all that Miss Strickland has got to 
tell us. The attempt to deal exclusively with 
races and to ignore thrones is simply an affec- 
tation. 

It was one of the faults of Mr. Froude’s last 
volumes that there were very scanty details 
about Edward VI. himself. Throughout, a 
kind of impersonal character was imparted to 
the reign. This is scarcely satisfactory to 
those who believe that kings have something 
to do with their kingdoms. As giving the 
lighter and more trivial side of history, the 





are content with accidental, points of resem- 
blance. One flagrant instance of this pernicious 
custom is Dr. Doran’s Monarchs Retired from | 
Business, where the poor humour of the title 
is a very indifferent pretence for binding to- | 
gether in one bundle the very various faggots | 
of which it is composed. One scarcely sees | 
how the Emperor Charles and Queen Christina | 
are to be associated on the same platform. This | 
objection applies to the Bachelor Kings of 
England. Only three of our monarchs come 
under this denomination. William Rufus, be- 
ing a man of ill-dis mind, remained in 
the unblissful state with malice aforethought ; 
but bachelorhood can scarcely be advanced as 
— remarkable in the case of the fifth 
Edward, who died at the mature age of ten, 
and the sixth Edward at sixteen. We confess 
that we think the work’ savours a little of 
bookmaking. We trust that Miss Strickland 
is not meditating a series of the Married Kings 
of England as a sequel. We ought to state, 
however, that it is her design, by these ac- 
counts of intermediate reigns, to supply chro- 
nological chasms in the lives of the Queens. 
The authoress tells us that ‘* the disreputable 
life and unlamented death of the reckless Nor- 
man warned the next fourteen sovereigns, who 
successively occupied the throne, of the expe- | 





larger part of Miss Strickland’s work will 
have its use as an ‘** addenda” to Mr. Froude’s 
fifth volume. At the same time, as we have 


| hinted, we think that trifling details have 


been given with too great profuseness. We 
are rather surprised that Miss Strickland 
should have admitted some letters of Edward’s 
before his succession, while she rejects others 
that are manifestly the composition of his 
tutors. We think that every letter written 
before that time is only nominally his own, 
and has not the slightest value as an index 
to character. The accession of the young king 
was signalized, among other amusements, by 
some feats on the tight-rope, which almost 
rival the achievements of M. Blondin. Old 
Stowe relates that a rope was stretched from 
the spire of St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Deanery 
gate, and a Spanish dancer glided down on his 
breast, like an arrow from his bow, and kissed 
the king’s foot and complimented him, and 
played a variety of feats ‘* to the great delight 
of the king, who tarried with all his train a 
good while to behold him.” The little king 
was sometimes a little prig. We detect the 
slight traces of pedantry. If he gave up too 
much time to play, he would check himself by 
the remark, ‘‘ We forget ourselves; we should 
not lose the substantia for the accident.” 


diency of sage themselves with queens as | Young Edward was very nearly defrauding 


indispensa 
lity of their courts.” 
derstand a lady’s opinion, that an unrefined | 
nature results:in a scorn of holy matrimony ; | 
but we decline to believe that a long line of | 
kings were moved to marriage from sober re- 
flections on the ill-regulated morals and mis- 
directed arrow that marked the life and death 
of the Red King. 

The merits and peculiarities of Miss Strick- 
land are now generally understood. She has 
diligently gleaned where others have reaped, 
and has turned to costly account much that 
graver historians have sometimes unwisely 
considered beneath their notice. Her histories, 
as compared with other histories, are pretty 
much, in point of dignity, as a duodecimo to 
a folio. Leaving the development of great 
principles to masculine pens, with the true in- 
stinct of a lady, she has found in the region of 
detail ample scope for taste, for discrimination, 
and for research. We trust that we have a 
proper respect for the scientific aspects of his- 
tory, and a profound veneration for the pro- 
gress of the people; but we confess we share 
in the old-fashioned delusion that a great deal 
of history ought to be about the king and the 





* Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England. By Agnes 


Strickland. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 10s. 6d. 





le to the happiness and respectabi- | Miss Strickland of the right of giving him the 
e can very well un- | most prominent niche among bachelor kings. 


His own heart was strongly fixed upon a mar- 
riage with the young queen of Scotland, which 
would haveconsolidated a union between the two 
realms. When Somerset, however, endeavoured 
to achieve this end by carrying fire and sword 
to the north, we all know how the Scotch, 
though they did not dislike the match, showed 
their disapproval of the manner .of wooing. 
Various marriage intrigues were also raging 
around the innocuous head of the young king. 
In his first sermon before Edward, then in his 
eleventh year, Latimer touched with conside- 
rable energy upon this delicate point. He dis- 
cussed ‘the evil inclinations and weakness of 
women, and the difficulty which husbands 
found in ruling one wife rightly,” and exhorted 
him ‘‘ not to marry more than one at a time, 
and to take heed that he made a proper choice, 
and that she was of the household of faith.” 
The royal child was greatly pleased with Lati- 
mer, and being kept rather short of money, he 
borrowed forty pounds of his uncle, the admi- 
ral, and gave twenty tothe preacher. This 
practice of clandestinely lending the king mo- 
ney eventually proved a great means for the 
downfall of Seymour. A ‘ mysterious noc- 
' turnal visit” which Seymour paid to his royal 





nephew, helped to alienate his feelings and 
obliterate the memory of the pocket-money, 
One night, in pursuance of his intrigues 
against his brother, Seymour, by means of 
a master-key, stole towards the bed-chamber 
with a design to persuade Edward to ac- 
company him into Wales. A favourite spa- 
niel barked, and the adimiral, fearing lest 
attention should be aroused, killed it on the 
spot with his sword. ‘The cruel slaughter of a 
faithful little dog was an incident peculiarly 
likely to make a deep impression upon a boy's 
mind. Darker suggestions would be also made, 
and Edward would be reminded how, almost 
within living memory, another wicked uncle 
had murdered another innocent young king, 
Sternhold and Hopkins dedicated to Edward 
their paraphrase of the Psalms, and Miss Strick- 
land appears anxious to demonstrate the supe- 
xiority of Mr. Sternhold to Mr. Hopkins. Sti- 
mulated, probably, by approbation bestowed 
on Sternhold, Dr. Christopher Tye, Master of 
the children of the Chapel Royal, completed a 
metrical version of the first fourteen chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles, with musical notes 
to be sung to the lute. Wharton, in his his- 
tory of English poetry, mentions a parallel 
case, where the Books of the Kings were set to 
music. Edward himself appears to have had 
great taste for music, and was fond of choice 
lutes, which, brought from Venice and con- 
structed principally of ivory, were sometimes 
of great value. Amid all ameliorating infiu- 
ences, however, we meet with touches of cal- 
lousness of heart and of the fierce Tudor na- 
ture. The calmness with which he writes of 
the execution of Seymour, and afterwards of 
the Protector, is not to his credit. We feel 
inclined to sympathize with a certain Mistress 
Elizabeth Huggons, in the service of the 
Duchess of Somerset, who declared ‘+ that the 
king was an unnatural nephew, and she would 
like to have the jerking of him.” The poor 
woman had to expiate this unlucky license she 
had given her tongue by a long imprisonment 
in the Tower. We hope Sir John Haywood 
had sufficient grounds for the narrative of the 
grief which Edward subsequently felt for the 
death of Somerset. 

There can be no doubt that Edward was a 
very remarkable youth, or rather, as Carden calls 
him, monstrificus puellus. The precocious deve- 
lopment of his faculties was in itself an un- 
healthy sign. His knowledge of Latin and 
modern languages, of other learning and fur- 
ther accomplishments, was very extraordinary, 
A contemporary, who had very fair opportuni- 
ties, ‘declares him ‘the beauteousest creature 
that liveth under the sun; the wittiest, the 
most amiable, and the gentlest thing of all the 
world. Such a spirit of capacity, learning the 
things taught him by his schoolmasters, that it 
is a wonder to hear say.” The cause of sound 
letters in this country is greatly indebted to 
him for the numerous grammar schools which 
he established. Nor was this all. A venal 
and rapacious Parliament voted a grant to the 
King of all endowments of chantries and col- 
leges, not excepting the two universities. These, 
however, were not resumed by the King. Very 
different was the conduct of the Protector 





Somerset. He pulled down churches, and cha- 
| pels, and —, houses, and the cathedral 
| cloister, to build the palace on the site of which 

Somerset House now stands. His conduct must 
| have irritated both the great religious parties. 
' The Romanists would abhor his desecration of 
| tombs and monuments, while Knox and Brad- 

ford were scandalized that he neglected their 
' sermons to look after his buildings. Henry’s 
"own immediate share in the work of the Refor- 

maticn was probably something considerable. 
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We notice that Miss Strickland repeats the 
story of his unwillingness to put Jane Bou- 
cher to death, until prevailed upon by the im- 


portunities of the Primate. Mr. Hallam has | 


given it as his opinion, that the whole anecdote 
ought to vanish from history. Mr. Bruce, in 
a work which he edited for the Parker Society, 
has given strong reasons for questioning the 
fact of Edward’s remonstrance, which simply 
rests upon the authority of Fox. 

The former part of the volume is not particu- 
larly interesting. For the period of William 
Rufus, the authoress has the difficult task of en- 
deavouring to discriminate between the chaff 
and the grain of the original authorities. The 
climate of England must have greatly changed 
if William of Malmesbury’s statement is true, 
that the vale of Gloucester was planted thick 
with vineyards, which made wine very little 
inferior to that of France. The old and very 
familiar story of William’s attempted re-con- 
version of the Jew is told at length. In the ac- 
count of Edward V., Miss Strickland does well 
to direct attention to Heywood’s once popular 
tragedies of Edward TV. and Edward V. We 
ought to say that Miss Strickland would have 
done better if she had not expressed too high 
an opinion of Polydore Vergil, who is gene- 
rally considered~a very fine specimen of that 
very common gevvs, the historical liar ; and, 
aiso, if she did not indulge in such very pain- 
ful humour as calling ‘‘ Willie Shakespere a 
Will o’ the Wisp” in historical matters. For 
the rest, we are quite disposed to give the book 
our best wishes. For those who wish to acquire 
a little history with the smallest possible expen- 
diture of thought and trouble, this is the very 
book wanted ; and any one who has nothing 
better to do these languid summer afternoons, 
may discover in its pages something to in- 
terest and amuse them, without involving any 
very serious waste of time. 





FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND 
DEER.* 


WueEn the broad paving-stones grow almost 
red-hot ; when even the hardy cabman sleeps 
upon his box, the penny paper crunched in his 
horny hand; when roses crimson the front of 
suburban cottages, what time mackerel comes 
in; when people suspiciously buy Bradshaw's 
andjthe A. B. C.’s, or stand looking in at book- 
sellers’ windows at rows of Murray's guide- 
books, is the right time to publish an honest, 
fresh volume about salmon-fishing and deer- 
shooting, as Mr. Conway has done. 

A little too diffusely, yet still honestly and 
freshly, does Mr. Conway tell us how, in some 
mysterious eagle-haunted district of the High- 
lands, he struggled with salmon, or lay with 
his face in a peat bog, watching for the tall 
bucks. He furbishes up pleasantly and well 
his notes and letters written on the spot, his 
six contributions to the Field newspaper, and 
a little book of his own, called Two Months 
among the Salmon and the Deer; and really, 
what with legends about haddocks and fairies, 
seals and rats, old poachers’ “yarns,” and 
stories of Celtic customs, he has made a re- 
markably readable, and even useful book, of 
his sporting experiences. 

To those who, in this hot weather, know the 
unaffected pleasure that an imprisoned Lon- 
doner feels in catching even the faintest breath 
or gush of the country ; how to one town-jaded, 
even the sickly green trees round St. Paul's 
and St. Clement's church are objects of affec- 


* Forays among Salmon and Deer, By James Conway 
(Chapman and Hall.) 6s 


tion; how the very hay-waggons scatter for 

him perfumes as from balmy green fields; to 
| those, we say, such a book as this, full of 
| free Highland air, is most grateful and refresh- 
ing, particularly when the writer is an obser- 
vant and unpretentious man, who has an eye 
for scenery, and is devotedly fond of natural 
history, who has a good memory, and a tran- 
quil, patient enjoyment of simple, healthy plea- 
sures. Mr. Conway’s chief faults are a tendency 
to prolixity,a want of concentration, aneglect of 
the composition of his — and a too great 
evenness of style. But these faults are con- 
doned for by an evident unpresuming truthful- 
ness, and an absence of all that flatulent brag 
that was so disgustingly obtrusive in Mr. Gordon 
Cumming, and in Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s nar- 
ratives of lion- and of buffalo-killing. Though 
evidently a patient and successful fisherman 
and a good rifle-shot, there is no vain boasting 
of these accomplishments, and none of that 
tumid self-assertion that in a truthful man is 
degrading, and even in a liar is unseemly. In 
a word, a book like this about country sport, 
written with heartiness and enthusiasm, is as 
pleasant as change of air. As for the mystery 
thrown about the exact spot in Scotland about 
which the sportsman writes, we must not blame 
Mr. Conway, who is probably anxious to pre- 
serve his golden valley unpolluted by the feet 
of Cockney tourists. His *‘ lodge in some vast 
wilderness” is, we dare say, sufficiently indi- 
cated to Highlanders by the names of the rivers, 
Redburn and Scaurdale, though the names do 
sound to our ears a little “‘ sham.” 

Let us now give an illustration of our author’s 
keen scent after a Highland legend. ‘The fol- 
lowing was told him by Donald, an old poacher, 
who lived in a heather-thatched shieling under 
“* Creag-an-Eoghlerag.” It was a wet day, 
when the river was as red as coffee-dregs, and 
fishing was impossible. Some ‘‘ sneeshen,” from 
a box made out of a deer’s hoof, some whisky 
from a flask warms the old man’s heart, and in- 
duces him to the narration of the following 
wild adventure. The tall, bony, old man, with 
the red, frosty cheek and the fell of white hair 
is asked what had lamed him. He replied :— 


“ «Twas just naething more than a foolish fall 
owre a craig wi’a stag he had wounded. And 
then he proceeded to tell us how, when on a poach- 
ing venture, he had watched the beast grazing in 
security above a high craig; how he had stalked it, 
wounded it mortally, and brought it to the ground ; 
how, in his haste lest any of the keepers should un- 
pleasantly interrupt him, he had then run in upon 
the deer to ‘gralloch, or stab it to the heart, 
thinking it to be at its last gasp; and how he was 
unpleasantly surprised, on grasping an antler, to 
find the beast sufficiently vigorous to spring blindly 
forward ; and how, before there was time to extri- 
cate himself, both he and the deer, the slayer and 
the slain, had rolled over the precipice together, 
and after a most marvellous but unpleasant succes- 
sion of falls, thumps, struggles, and bruises, both 
lay breathless at the foot of the crag. The deer, 
having fortunately fallen undermost, had broken 
the force of the shock to him, which however had 
been so severe as to fracture his leg. ‘But,’ said 
he, ‘I sune drew his life’s blood; and there,’ he 
added, ‘is his head,’ pointing to a deer’s mask on 
the wall, ‘which I hae keepit, and shall aye keep 
to my dying day.’” 


Nor is Mr. Conway a bit less amusing and 
quietly picturesque when he has to describe 
the less-known points of Highland scenery. 
He brings before our eyes the Pictish towers. 
The walls, he tells us, are often two yards thick, 
and built of rough-hewn slabs of stone, unce- 
| mented by mortar. The doorways are mere 
| square holes four feet high, and surmounted by 

huge triangular blocks of stone, resting on 
| rough-hewn side-posts of rock. Whether they 








were forts or kilns has not yet been decided by 
antiquarians. On one laird’s domain a High- 
lander told him there were some score of these 
Pictish houses. One of these, situated up a 
rocky ravine near the sea, Mr. Conway visits, 
following the waters of a burn that trickle 
down, shaded by the boughs of birch and 
mountain ash. The waters ooze over mossy 
stones, or creep between the stalks of heath, 
foxglove, and the twisted roots of trees. 
Ferns arch above it, long grasses lean over and 
drink its rippling waters. Here and there a 
little pool gathers together in a mirror, and 
there the quick trout flash over the pebbles. In 
other places the stream wells up from dark 
holes, studded with the yellow flowers of water 
plants, or tufted by patches of green horsetails 
and snake-grass. And even here Pictish caves 
are found, opening by dark subterranean pas- 
sages into circular vaults, paved with the bones 
of animals who have crept there to die unmo- 
lested. On rising ground near there is the rock 
tomb of some forgotten hero; but the Picts 
have left only their name, and the place will 
know them ne more for ever. 

Every sportsman is fond of natural history, 
though, unfortunately for natural history, all 
who write about it are not sportsmen, and hunt 
only through books—the ‘ book-worm” the 
only ground-bait they know of. Still, sports- 
men and writers on natural history agree in 
this one point at least, that they like to hear 
exceptional stories about animals,—stories that 
carry further our knowledge of animal in- 
stinct,—stories that teach us some new pecu- 
liarity of the animal mind. Here is a famous 
net-full :— 


“Gillespie the foxhunter, though no fisherman, 
has sweat stories of adventures connected with the 
salmon. On one occasion he killed an otter and a 
salmon by the same shot, while they were struggling 
together. The otter was so intent on securing his 
prey, that he did not observe the approach of the 
third party, and Gillespie, standing motionless on 
the bank of the pool, awaited his opportunity ; and 
as the unsuspecting otter drew the fish towards the 
bank, close beneath the foxhunter, a well directed 
shot passed through his brain, and at the same mo- 
ment entered the shoulder of the salmon, at once 
terminating the existence of both. On another oc- 
casion, while wandering along the seashore, he per- 
formed the still more remarkable feat of killing a 
seal and cod in the same manner. A curious inci- 
dent was related to me a few days ago by a Highland 
gentleman. He was sauntering along the seashore 
with his gun, when he saw an eagle suddenly pounce 
upon some object in the water, in all probability a 
salmon. A fierce fight ensued, in which it seemed 
doubtful on which side would be the victory. The 
talons of the eagle were so deeply imbedded in the 
back of the fish, that he could not extricate himself ; 
while the fish, on his part, was not strong enough 
to drag his assailant under water. In this state 
they continued for some time; the tenant of the 
deep rushing wildly about, and ploughing up the 
dal waleke of the bay; while the monarch of the 
air, for once fairly matched, was compelled to ride 
hig finny courser, nolens volens, occasionally declar- 
ing his majesty’s reluctance by a not very dignified 
flapping of his kingly pinions. Thus engaged, my 
informant watched the struggle with considerable 
interest, until the combatants gradually drifted out 
to sea, and were presently lost to view. How the 
matter terminated witness deponeth not. 

“ Gillespie once found an eagle and a skate lying 
dead upon the shore, having doubtless both perished 
in a similar struggle.” 


Two other stories, not worth quoting at 
large, are also memorable: one relates to a 
“canny” Highland boy, who, creeping along 
the sea-shore with his shoes off, contrived to 
seize hold of a cormorant that was sleeping on 
the sand, standing, and with its head under its 
wing. Another, not unsimilar, relates to a 
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Highland shepherd, who gets up to a sleeping 
deer and all but knocks the animal’s brains out 
with his knotty crook. A third story relates 
to the curiosity of animals: a Highlander ly- 
ing with his head over a bank watching a hind, 
gets a death-shot at her by the expedient of 
slapping the earth with his hand; thus bringing 
her within reach of his gun. Apropos of this, 
Mr. Conway says :— 


“Tt is not often that instinct is thus outwitted ; 
but I have lately heard of another incident of a 
similar kind. Some midshipmen belonging to one 
of her Majesty’s ships, while on a cruise off the 
coast of Africa, landed on one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands for a day’s shooting. They spent the whole 
morning in vain attempts to get within shot of some 
of the flocks of flamingoes, which are found there 
in great numbers. At length, giving it up in de- 
spair, they threw themselves on the ground to dis- 
cuss the provisions, which they had brought with 
them for luncheon. They had not lain long, when 
a whole flock of flamingoes, not recognising in those 
prostrate objects kicking their heels in the air, the 
same enemies whom when on foot they had so care- 
fully shunned, dyew near, led on by a dangerous 
curiosity, and ventured to approach within so short 
a distance, that the sportsmen springing to their 
feet, and snatching up their guns, secured each his 
bird, before their mistake could be rectified by a 
timely retreat.” 


Some small degree of monotony is inevitable 
about a sporting-book ; but yet really Mr. 
Conway passes pleasantly enough from duck- 
shooting to seal-shooting, and from deer-stalk- 
ing to salmon-catching. The age of wild ani- 
mals is so difficult to ascertain, that any fact 
about it, even though only traditionary, is 
worth recording. The following is a good in- 
stance of the Highland poacher’s legend :— 


“ There is a tradition, said by our informant to 
be preserved in the family of the Mackenzies of 
Brahan Castle, to the following effect. 

‘“‘Many generations ago, the male calf of a red 
deer was reared as a pet in the family. Though a 
great favourite while young and harmless, its popu- 
larity gradually declined as its age increased, and 
its play became rough and even dangerous. Allowed 
to roam at large, bearing a silver collar about its 
neck, as the badge of servitude, it eventually broke 
away from this easy thraldom and returned to its 
native hills. Still, however, less timid than its 
brethren, it continued occasionally to be seen, as it 
crossed the path of the huntsman ; but the silver 
charm about its neck purchased for it a comparative 
immunity from danger ; the rifle was never directed, 
nor the deerhound slipt against the former favourite 
of the castle. But these chance meetings became 
less and less frequent, until at length they ceased 
altogether ; and the deer was either not seen or not 
recognised any longer. 

“Some years ago, a stag was killed in the forest 
of Brahan ; and the flesher in cutting open the skin 
of the throat, felt his knife strike against some hard 
substance which would not yield to his blade, An 
investigation laid bare a silver collar, deeply im- 


bedded in the flesh, and bearing an inscription to | 


the effect that the deer had been reared by the 
Mackenzies of Brahan upwards of a hundred years 
before.” 


On the habits of deer, our author is interest- 
ing and instructive. He says that it has often 
been a matter of surprise, that in places where 
several thousand deer annually shed their horns 
so. few are ever found. ‘The reason is, that the 
deer bury their cast horns in the peat-bogs or 
destroy them with their teeth. They have, 
indeed, heen seen trampling their horns down 
into the moist peat. As to the herd, the young 
of the herd do not forsake their mother after 
weaning, but attend her as long as she lives. 
The head of the herd is, therefore, a most pa- 
triarchal stag, and his followers are at once his 
family and his subjects. 
two years old put forth a pair of small horns. 


The young stags at | 


Every year, up to the sixth year of their lives, 
an extra joint above the brow-antler appears. 
After a certain age, the horns begin to dwindle 
and grow shorter every year. But sometimes 
a full-grown stag has no branches but the 
brow-antlers ; and a head of this kind is called 
by the Highlanders a “ cabar saht,” or ‘‘ rod- 
like” antler, and though not so handsome as 
the royal head, is still curious and rare. 

The following proof of adaptive instinct is 
very curious, if true; and we see no reason 
to doubt a fact merely because it is one new 
to us :— 


“A curious circumstance, which however seems 
well authenticated, is, that many birds, by a won- 
derful provision of nature, can produce their eggs 
of a colour corresponding to that of the place in 
which they are deposited. A guillemot, for in- 
stance, will lay eggs on a chalk cliff, white speckled 
with black ; but if her nest be on the seaweeds, the 
eggs will be green with black spots, varying in 
shade according to circumstances ; and thus she is 
the more able to baffle the quick sight of those nu- 
— enemies to whom her eggs are daintiest 
fare.” 


Mr. Conway much regrets the practice of 
Highland lairds offering a guinea for every 
eagle, dead or alive. This grand bird is gene- 
rally content with a meal off a mountain hare 
or a ptarmigan, and seldom visits the sheep- 
fold, or injures man, except in hard weather. 

The following are stories of the eagle con- 
queror and the eagle conquered. On one oc- 
casion a Highlander seeing an eagle struggling 
in a pool with an otter, on whose back he had 
fastened, fired and killed both—the Turk of a 
bird and the Tartar of an otter. At another 
time an eagle flew at a foal that was feeding on 
the hill-side with the mare; pouncing down, 
it struck its talons into the poor thing’s eyes ; 
the foal, mad with terror, rushed headlong 
over a precipice and perished. 

Like a true itinerant naturalist, Mr. Con- 
way flies at all game, and even condescends to 
| tell us some good stories about rats. They 
| seem, to us, however, a little apocryphal; and 
it is a little noticeable, that they are all of them 
secondhand stories, and stories, unlike the 
‘rolling stone” of the proverb, do “ gather 
moss” in rolling. ‘The first, of course, was a 
sailor’s yarn; it relates to rats leaving a leaky 
vessel, and taking with them in procession a 
mess-mate’s body, wrapped up carefully in 
stolen canvas. ‘he second, more credible, de- 
scribes how a tribe of rats carried off spoon 
after spoon from a laird’s plate-closet, being 
‘at last discovered by a soup-ladle that they 
‘could not get through the hole of their little 
den. It is also recorded, that when the same 
‘laird’s old buildings were pulled down, the 

rats all left the place, and fourteen days after 
began to fill a farm five-and-thirty miles dis- 
| tant. 

The last describes an old rat rubbing the 

arsenic off some poisoned bread, and then 
| eating the bread with impunity. 
| Unsifted stories of this kind are useless to 
'** gods and men,” and are unworthy of a 
lodging in Mr. Conway's pleasant open-air 
| book, that we have no doubt will drive north- 
ward this next autumn many a man now 
| growing yellow over dusty briefs and ink- 
| stained desks. 








THE EPICS OF HESIOD.* 


Wury is it that so little is known of Hesiod and 
his works, even by the best of our scholars at 
Oxford ahd Cambridge? Is it because hitherto 


* The Epics ef Hesiod, with an English Commentary. By 
‘FB. A. Paley, M.A, (Bell and Daldy.) 


there has been no decent edition of his works 
for our sixth-form boys at Eton and Harrow ? 
or should we be nearer the mark if we asked 
whether the fact that we have had no good 
edition of Hesiod is the effect of our ignorance 
of all ancient Grecian literature, save and ex- 
cepting the Jliad and Odyssey of Homer? 
Perhaps the real answer to each of these ques- 
tions, after all, is in the affirmative. Cause 
and effect have acted, and still act, on each 
other in regard to Hesiod, just as in regard to 
the more sublunary matters of daily life. We 
know so very little of the author of “* Works 
and Days,” because, up to this time, nobody 
has devoted himself to the production of a 
decent edition of his works, and no scholar, 
until Mr. Paley took the work in hand, has 
had the courage to expend his energies upon 
so comparatively unknown, and therefore un- 
popular, an author. 

And yet there is much in Hesiod which well 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. He is no- 
ticed in Plato and Aristophanes in a manner 
which shows that he was reckoned as an autho- 
rity in the golden age of Athenian literature ; 
and Herodotus couples him with Homer, both 
as to the date at. which he flourished, and also 
in reference to what we may call the national 
value of his poetry. We allude of course to 
the well-known passage (book 2, chap. 53) in 
which the father of history writes :—‘ For I 
hold that Hesiod and Homer must have pre- 
ceded me by some four hundred years, and 
not more; and these are the poets who esta- 
blished. .a [not ‘the,’ as Mr. Paley renders it] 
Theogony for the Hellenes, and who assigned 
names to the gods, and marked out their seve- 
ral offices and types.” 

It is observable that Herodotus s , not 
of ‘‘ Homer and Hesiod,” but of ‘* Hesiod and 
Homer ”—a fact which to our minds conveys 
the idea that Hesiod must have been earlier 
than Homer ; for so thoroughly recognized was 
the supremacy of Homer among the ancient 
Hellenic poeta, even in early times, that if they 
were quite contemporaries (as is implied by 
the ancient tradition embodied in the ‘Ounpov 
dyev, to the effect that Homer and Hesiod en- 
tered into a personal contest in the art of song), 
it is impossible to imagine that so careful and 
truthful a writer as Herodotus would have put 
the cart before the horse. Mr. Paley notices 
this fact (preface, p. xi.), but we do not think 
that he dwells on it with sufficient force, as 


— as to the date of his author. The 


reader who is curious to follow up this ra es 
will find plenty of materials ready to his hand 
in the pages of Colonel Mure, Mr. Grote, and 
K. O. Miiller ; and the learned Gittling sums 
up his weighty opinion by saying that his own 
inquiries, ini the nineteenth century, fully con- 
firm the statement of our dear old pleasant 
friend Herodotus. 

Mr. Paley, however, shall be heard for hint 
self :— 


“That there are some causes for our comparative 
neglect of Hesiod is not fairly to be denied. Hesiod, 
though the presumed contemporary of Homer, is 
eclipsed by him both in the choice of a subject and 
in the treatment of it. It is scarcely to be expected 
that the matter-of-fact and unimpassioned poetry 
of the ‘Works and Days, full as the poem is of 
‘proverbial philosophy,’ often obscure and o2ca- 
sionally trivial,—should attract readers equally with 
the ‘Story of the Wrath of Achilles,’ or the ‘ Wan- 
derings of Ulysses.’ Nor is the ‘Theogony’ more 
inviting in its subject matter, or more genial or 
elevated in its composition. On the contrary, it is 
certainly a dull poem, containing little more than a 





formal catalogue of names and pedigrees, relieved 


| only by a few brief descriptive episodes. In a word, 


it isa compendium of dogmatic theology, according 
to the earliest Greek notions of it, done into verse, 
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We might object, to be sure, that our mo- 
dern public of readers has shown no distaste 
for such commonplace as “ proverbial philo- 
sophy” by another writer; but there is no 
doubt that the. stirring and objective* nature 
of Homer’s poems would always render them 
popular in comparison of the subjectivity of 
Hesiod. 

Again, there is little or no doubt that the 
poems of Hesiod have come down to us in a 
very unsatisfactory state. ‘To say nothing of 
one of them being obviously mutilated, both 
the “* Works and Days” and the ‘ Theogony” 
are extensively interlarded with the purpuret 
panni of the Rhapsodists, Homeridee, and Cyclic 
imitators. Nor was this improbable. ‘The Lays 
of Homer were of the widest interest, and were 
correspondingly widely committed to memory, 
so that every educated Greek knew by heart 
some one portion or another of them. Hence, 
whilst it was comparatively a work of difficulty 
to insert fictitious lines in the body of the 
Homeric poems, the chances of detection were 
far less wherever an inventive rhapsodist chose 
to tack on some verses of his own to those of 
Hesiod. It would be impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of publicity which is given to our 
titled classes by the Morning Post and some 
half-dozen *‘ Peerages,” to insert a fictitious 
son and heir among the Howards, or Stanleys, 
or Talbots ; though the keenest of our Argus- 
eyed Registrars of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages,” inight easily be imposed upon by a fic- 
titious ‘* Brown, Jones, or Robinson,” if a 
child of that name were brought to him to be 
entered among the recent ‘‘arrivals” in a popu- 
lous parish. 

The Worksand Days,” as mostof ourreaders 
are aware, is a poem which would be well 
worthy of our reverential esteem, if for no 
other reason, at all events as having afforded a 
model to Virgil in his immortal ‘ Georgics.” 
And yet, as it stands, it can scarcely be called 
a didactic poem, or even a professed treatise on 
economy or agriculture. Indeed, these matters, 
as Mr. Paley reminds us, “tare not even the 
prominent points of the poem, which is of a 
very subjective and personal nature, and is 
concerned chiefly with the attempt to improve 


and reinstate by industry a spendthrift brother | 


who has been teduced to beggary by his own 
folly, dishonesty, and improvidence.” As Co- 
lonel Mure remarks, in his Literature of Greece, 
the poem might have been more fitly styled, 
‘A letter of remonstrance and advice to a 
brother.” Between himself and his brother, 
the poet’s thoughts are mainly divided. The 
maxims which form so considerable a part are 
— peculiarly applicable to the case of 
Perses, and the interspersed episodes are so 
many fables or stories symbolically conveying 
a moral equally applicable to the circumstances. 
Under Prometheus and Epimetheus—the genius 
respectively of Forethought and Afterthought, 
i.e. providence and vain regret—the poet seems, 
as Colonel Mure observes, to have symbolized 
himself and his brother. Still, it must be 
owned, that in spite of all these defects, there 
is much that is curious and valuable in “‘ Works 
and Days,” and that the poem is unique, and 





*“'The fundamental feature of the Homeric school is an 
absorption of the author in his subject. He is the secret 
mover cf the dramatic mechanism by which his heroes are 
exhibited, himself remaining invisible. The genius of 
Hesiod. on the other hand, is essentially personal, or ‘ sub- 
jective.” This is peculiarly the case with his two chief pro- 
ductions; and the more it is so, the more Hesiodic they are. 
In the works, net only is the author never out of sight, but 
it is the author, at least as much as the subject, which im- 
parts interest to the whole. Instead of an inspired being, 
transported beyond self into the regions of heroism and 
glory, a gifted rustic, impelled by his private feelings and 
necessities, dresses up his own affairs and opinions in that 
p retical garb which the taste of his age and country en- 
Joined as the best passport to notice and popularity,” —(Col. 
Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit, ii. p. 872.) 
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| one which deserves a far more careful and eri- 
tical study than it has hitherto obtained.* 

The same is true of the “‘ Theogony,” which 
has been described by no less a critic than 
K. O. Miiller as a = containing ‘‘ thoughts 
and descriptions of a lofty and imposing cha- 
racter, and for elucidating the history of the 
| religious faith of ancient Greece a production 
of the highest importance.” 

For an elucidation of the symbolical mean- 
ing of the various Hellenic deities, and for the 
connection of the early Hellenic Theogony with 
that of Egypt, Persia, and India, and with the 
scope of the Mosaic writings, we must refer 
our readers to the learned Preface which Mr. 
Paley has prefixed to the present volume, pp. 
We will only say that he traces 
clearly out, among these Hellenic legends, the 
history of the Creation, in wonderful harmony 
and correspondence with the substance of the 
first three chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
and the constant traditions of the Church with 
respect to the Fall of Man, and the still more 
inexplicable event known as the. “ Fall of 
Satan and his Angels :” together with the cor- 
respondence between the gold and silver ages 
and the scriptural account of man’s primitive 
state of innocence; between the infancy of a 
hundred years and the immense duration of 
life ascribed in the Bible to the first patri- 
archs ; between the suggestion of rebellion 
made by Rhea and the temptation of Adam 
by Eve; and points out in a most striking 
manner how we can trace reflections of Mosaic 
and scriptural doctrines in other subjects al- 
luded to by Hesiod—such as the passing away 
of this race from the world, ‘ as if subdued by 
sleep ;” the spontaneous production of fruits and 
crops from the primeval earth without the 
labour of the farmer; the gradual growth of 
irreligion among degenerate and fallen men ; 
the doctrine of good and evil spirits invisibly 
accompanying human beings on this earth; 
the formation of the first woman, Pandora, 
like Adam, from the dust of the earth; and 
lastly, the destruction of the human race, and 
their all but total annihilation from the earth 
at an early stage of their existence, in punish- 
| ment of their increasing impiety. Our readers 
will not forget that it is probably from this 
}source that Ovid drew that account of man- 
| kind in their primitive condition, their fall, 
;and the story of Pyrrha and Deucalion, to 
| which he gives such prominence in his ‘* Me- 
| tamorphoses,” and to which Virgil alludes 

(though more sparingly) in his ‘* Georgics.” 
But setting aside the literary merits of their 
contents, as points of archeological interest, 
there still remains a further ground on which 
‘the works of Hesiod deserve a careful and pa- 
tient study. They are the only remains of 
Grecian literature which have come down to 
us, which are clearly either of the Homeric age 
or (as we think more probable, on grounds to 
which we have already alluded) of the genera- 
tion immediately anterior to Homer. In this 
respect they form a mine of wealth to the Ho- 
meric student. And if such be the case, Mr. 
Paley will not regret the labour that he has 
spent upon elucidating the text and the mean- 
| ing of his author, or the toil that he has spent 





| * Mr. Paley justly remarks, “It is hardly creditable to 
| English scholarship that no edition of Hesiod (if we except 
| that of Gaisford, who has attempted little or nothing for the 
author in the way of original criticism) should have appeared 
| in this country since Robinson's learned, but somewhat heavy, 
| quarto edition, published at Oxford in 1737.” Below, he 
| remarks that even Gaisford, in spite of his European repu- 
| tation for scholarship, was indebted to Dobree for the colla- 
tion of at least one MS.; and he certainly appears not to 
have taken the trouble to examine the MSS. which were ac- 
cessible to him with the care that was due alike to the 
author and to himself, as a scholar and the representative of 
Greek Scholarship at Oxford, or to the republic of learned 
scholars for whom he edited the Lecte Minores, 








in the collation of MSS. Among those which 
he was enabled to collate, is one in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, from which he 
has given us an admirable facsimile at page 25, 
such as would have.suited the [llustrated The- 
ban News of the poct’s day, if newspapers had 
then been in existence ; and among those which 
he was not able to collate, it is interesting to 
know that there used to be onein the library of 
Gresham College, London, but that it perished 
in the fire of the Royal Exchange. We should 
have been as little prepared to expect to hear 
of Hesiod in Cornhill, as of Greek verses in the: 
neighbourhood of Birchin Lane and Lombard 
Street. 

We regret that we have not room to add! 
here any commentaries upon the learned and' 
able disquisitions on the connection between: 
the Latin and Greek alphabet, and more es-- 
pecially on the olic digamma, upon which: 
Mr. Paley has contrived to throw much addi- 
tional light from the works of Hesiod. Am 
Oxford or Cambridge scholar may think these 
minute and elaborate matters “too exciting 
for the brain ;” but the general reader will 
scarcely thank us for entering into them here, 
and the real scholar will not rest satisfied by 
any outline that we could give, but would con- 
sult the work itself. 

We ought to add, that this new edition of 
Hesiod, which will confirm the already high 
character of Mr. Paley’s Greek scholarship both 
here and abroad, is the most recent instalment 
of the ‘* Bibliotheca Classica,” which is appear- 
ing at intervals, under the editorship of Mr. 
George Long. 





THE ISLE OF MAN.* 


Tuer® is an old legend, which gives the rea~ 
son why the Isle of Man is little known, except: 
to holiday folks in Lancashire and people de-- 
sirous of retrenchment or cheap living. A 
young Manxman, doubtless well acquainted! 
with the Ars Poetica or Roscommon’s transla- 
tion, and the line concerning a handsome wo-- 
man with a fish’s tail, sturdily resisted the ad- 
vances of an infatuated mermaid, who, in re 
venge, surrounded the island with perpetual 
mists. Mr. Stanford, in his announcements of 
guides for the season, appears determined to 
open out new places of resort during the com- 
ing summer vacation. ‘The east coast of Eng. 
land and the Isle of Man, which he takes in 
hand (the former more especially), have never 
hitherto been illustrated in any other form but. 
that of local and disconnected handbooks. Mr.. 
Cumming, to whom we are indebted for this; 
handy, compact, and complete Guide to the: 
Isle of Man, lived in the island. He is the 
author of a large history of the place,.and 
also of some observations on its Druidical and 
Norske remains. ‘These are, of course, very 
important credentials in his favour for cireum- 
stantial accuracy; but as if to illustrate the 
fact that all sublunary advantages have a cor- 
relative drawback, Mr. Cumming is at great 
pains to remind us again and again of his pre- 
vious compositions, to such a degree, that it 
looks like an advertising medium. He evi- 
dently foresaw the objection, and apologizes 
rather sensitively for this reiteration of his: 
name,—or ‘‘ egotism,” as he calls it,—upon 
the plea that having been plagiarized by local, 
guide-book writers, without acknowledgment,,, 
he thought it necessary to his own reputation, , 
to establish his originality. A man has a per-- 
fect right to his pet grievance, but he need not 
thrust it into his neighbour’s face at every; 


* The Isle of Man. By Rey, J, G. Cumming, (BE. Stan 
ford.) 
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turn; a simple dignified remonstrance on the 
part of Mr. Cumming would have had more 
effect with the critics and the public, who have 
really very little interest in the controversy, 
after all, and none in the ‘Story of Rushen,” 
&c. All we can say is, that some men like to 
puff their wares, and some do not; ‘ utrum 
horum mavis accipe.” As he is tenacious on 
the subject of ‘suum cuique,” we must say that 
he is indebted to the publications of Dr. Oliver 
and the Manx Society in archeology, to the 
labours of the late Professor Forbes in botany 
and zoology, to Mr. Burman for meteorological 
observations, and the Census Return, to Mr. 
Curphey for notes on Manx manners and cus- 





dependence, and that the affiliation was equally 
easy in every case. Gyraldus says that it was 
“long time a doubt whether this Ie belonged of 
right to Ingland or Ireland; but that at the last, 
for as muche as it receyved venemous thinges, 
which Irelande beareth not, it was adjudged to 
this realm.” An Icelandic infusion of words 
is said to constitute the only distinction be- 
tween the Manx and Irish or Gaelic languages. 
Toads and snakes there are none, and little 
lizards and frogs are hardly to be called ‘ ve- 
| nemous ;” there are no foxes, badgers, or otters, 
but there are strange cats, without a trace of 
| a tail or a merely rudimental substitute ; there 





stabit ;” showing plainly enough its uncertain 


toms, for legends to Waldron, and to two other | are a few falcons, partridges, and quails, and 
gentlemen for information about the mineral | some tailless poultry, but the eagles have for- 
productions of the island. ‘The admirable map | saken their eyrie on Sneafell; the wild pigs no 


we must refer to Mr. Stanford’s establishment, 


and the remainder of the work to Mr. Cum- | 


ming, who has done wisely by deferring to his 
publisher’s recommendation that the book 
should not exceed a convenient size for the 


pocket, but cannot expect us to accept the plea | 
as an excuse for his omission of ‘ amusing le- | 


gends,” when he has burdened his precious 


space by several very unimportant details, | 
which he will do well to remove in a future | 


edition. 
Mr. Cumming has arranged his book well, 
and we feel that we can turn to it with con- 


fidence for reliable information, as he has tra- | 


versed the island several times in all directions. 
Man, owing to steam navigation and the net- 


work of English railways, is now easily acces-_ 


sible, and Mr. Cumming opens his volume 
with a succinct, but complete, list of routes 
and means of approach; nor is he above 
giving us a scale of hotel prices, house-rent, 
carriage-hire; and cost of provisions, a deside- 
ratum in nearly every guide-book published. 
The climate, postal communication, geography, 
history, ecclesiastical and civil, customs, agri- 
culture, manufactures, mines, quarries, fish- 


| longer wander among the mountains, the mouse- 
coloured sheep are growing scarce, and the 
| gigantic elk is only found in a fossil state from 
time to time in marl-pits, the Curragh of Bal- 
laugh, and in Glen Mooar. 

We really cannot accept Mr. Cumming’s far- 
fetched derivation of the word Man, as mean- 
| ing the ‘Isle of Druids.” Man, or maen, 
‘* stone,” as in Menai, Mona, Méneage, and 
Ménegles, exactly describes the general cha- 
'racter of the island, barren and naked. A 
chain of round-headed hills, rising to a height 
‘of 2,024 feet in Sneafell, divides the island, 
running in a line from the north-east to the 
south-west, where they form the precipitous 
| bluff of Brada. Five trout-streams, taking 
their names from the havens into which they 
enter, flow from these mountains, formed of 
clay-slate, schistose, and greywacke. Nume- 
rous creeks and bold headlands break the coast- 
line; coal is found, copper mines occur in 
Brada Head, slate is found at Barrule, Daulby, 
and Milntown, iron at Maughold, lead mines 
are worked in Foxdale, Laxey, and the beau- 
tiful valley of Glenmork. ‘The northern district 
is sandy; Peel lies in a country of red sand- 


eries, natural history, and antiquities, are ail | stone, and Castletown in a tract of fossiliferous 
explained in an agreeable manner; and a} limestone, while the greater portion, probably 
general itinerary, and full descriptions of | three-fourths of the island, consists of Cambro- 
Douglas, Castletown, Peel, and Ramsey, with Silurian rock. The black marble of Poolvash 
exeursions in their neighbourhood, make up} was quarried to provide the flight of stairs 
the entire volume. Mr. Cumming very judi- that form the western ascent to St. Paul's 
ciously recommends the tourist to read some of | Cathedral, the gift of Bishop Wilson. The 
these chapters ‘at home, so that he may be | Stack of Scarlet is a basaltic pile, and trap 
prepared at once, on his arrival upon the | dykes intersect the southern portion, evi- 
island, to proceed to those parts in which he | dencing a former volcanic action. Granite 
feels his interest is especially engaged.” Half | boulders found on the tops of the mountains, 
our tourists set out without a previous know- | chalk flints from the north of Ireland, and 
ledge of this kind, which is the very foundation | granites and other rocks brought from Cum- 
of their future happiness, and the source of | berland and the south of Scotland, raised sea- 
agreeable retrospect, and follow a monotonous | beaches, drift gravel, and scratched rocks, are 
round Jaid down for them, without the capa- | records of a great convulsion which sank the 


city of making correct and intelligent observa- 
tion by the way, and so return no wiser than 
when they set out, like immortal Johnny Gil- 
pin. “I never was in Wales,” said old Fuller, 
‘‘and all know how necessary airowia is to 
accurateness herein ;” with Mr. Cumming’s vo- 
lume in hand, they will be seeing with his eyes 
—the eyes of an intelligent eye-witness. 


| island centuries ago in the depths of an icy 
, Sea, from which it rose by a sudden elevation. 
| A submerged forest at Strandhall, upright 
| trunks of trees in other parts, seaward of low- 
, Water mark, and oaks and firs lying under the 
| peat of Ballaugh, are relics of subsequent geo- 
| logical changes. 

It was in vain that the great magician, Lit- 





Our author contents himself with suggesting | tle Mannaman, lord of the sea, laid the island 
that geology, a study in which he is a profi- | under a mist, or multiplied, by his black art, 
cient, confirms an old tradition that the sea at | one man into the semblance of one hundred, 
one time did not separate Man from the coast | for Scoto-Irish occupied it, and Maelgwyn, 
of Galloway. We do not know the man who | King of North Wales, and nephew of King 
will ‘call for a sword to divide the contro- | Arthur, won his spurs as a Knight of the 
verted child between the two mothers,” Great | Round Table by his conquest of Man. Scots 
Britain and Ireland ; but in allusion to its re- | again, princes of Northumbria, and Welsh ru- 
lative position to the three kingdoms (of that | lers, in turn dispossessed each other, till the 
period), Alexander of Scotland gave, in place | ‘‘ hardy Norsmen” arrived, and held the is- 
of their old cognizance of a ship in full sail, | land until at the great battle of Ronaldsway, 
their present well-known seutcheon to the | Ivar, the usurper, was slain by the forces of 
Manxmen, ‘the three legs conjoined at the Alexander ITI. of Scotland, who became king. 
thigh, with the motto, ‘* Quocunque jeceris But we miss in Mr. Cumming’s pages the 





story of King John’s ignoble landing at Ro- 
naldsway ; the battle of the women at Sant- 
wart, to decide the rival claims of the gover- 
nors of the northern and southern districts ; 
and the great duel between the Manx and 
Scottish champions, thirty on each side, fought 
at the suggestion of Bishop Mark. Edward I. 
became protector of the island, and the En- 
glish kings royally appointed its suzerains and 
their lieutenants in this little kingdom, among 
whom we find John Baliol and Montacutes, 
Bishop Beck, the patriarch, to whom it was 
mortgaged, Piers Gaveston, and then, after a 
temporary tenure by Robert Bruce, by virtue 
of conquest, Montacutes again, and Scroops by 
purchase, Percies and Stanleys by grant, Lord 
Fairfax by the gift of the Commonwealth Par- 
lament, and finally Murrays by inheritance, 
were its lords, until the purchase of the island 
by the British Crown in 1825. 

The Bishops of Man have also the title of So- 
dor, theSouthern Isles, most probably from being 
included at first in thediocese of Iona ; they have 

reserved a direct succession during 1414 years. 
Nir. Cumming makes no allusion to the valua- 
ble catalogue compiled by Bishop Hildesley, 
and now in the British Museum ; he will, there- 
fore, probably thank us for the reference. The 
names of interest are those of Robert Ferrar, 
the martyr, the excellent Phillips and Hildes- 
ley, the laborious Rutter, Barrow, the founder 
of King William’s College, Dr. Short, the his- 
torian of the Church of England, and the apos- 
tolic Wilson. Mr. Cumming, however, omits 
to mention the interesting facts that, out of 
respect to that saintly man, Cardinal Fleury 
issued orders to the French —o to 
do no injury to the island, and that Mark 
Hildesley, when he had completed the 
translation of the Bible into Manx, piously 


sang the hymn “Nunc Dimittis,” and 
within a fortnight after was laid in his grave. 


Cole tells in his MSS. some good stories of 
Bishop Richmond ; how he was the first bishop 
who ever used a sedan-chair to carry him to 
church when his friends asked him to preach ; 
his parting remark, on leaving Cambridge, 
that ‘“ sweetbreads would now fall to 2d. a- 
piece ;” and his death, which occurred after a 
surfeit of trout, which he had gone to Matlock. 
to feed on. We are surprised to observe a 
clergyman, after a mention of Easter in a 
paragraph immediately preceding, speak of 
Christmas as “ being, above all, the feast ;” and 
what are we to understand by the information 
that St. Thomas’s Eve bears a name in refer- 
ence to ** people going upon thecliffs on that day 
to catch venison for Christmas ;” that the de- 
signation of the Annunciation in Manx means 
‘“*Mary’s being whispered to ;” or that of the 
Purification, ‘* Mary's being tied or secured” ? 
Brand or Blount would give him the true ori- 
gin of “ Lammas.” Is it good taste to ob- 
serve, on the subject of marriage, that “ _ 
loaded with feathers are fired off, probably to 
indicate the vanity and vexation of spirit inci- 
dent to the estate into which they have newly 
entered”? Does Mr. Cumming speak flip- 
pantly, or feelingly from experience? is he a 
bachelor or a Benedict? If in the latter case, 
we do not envy him; he richly deserves his 
fate. 

Mr. Cumming affords us some very interest- 
ing remarks upon the prevalence of Norse 
names and terminations in Man, such as 
“ calf,” “ eye,” “ by,” “ fell,” “ wic,” garth,” 
“dal,” “stadt.” Poolvash bears the ominous 
meaning of the “ Bay of Death.” Spanish Head, 
we are told, marks the place of the wreck of 
several ships of the Spanish Armada, from which 
the tailless cats are said to have escaped. St. 
Patrick isrecorded tohaye been also shipwrecked 
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on this inhospitable shore, and consecrated the | such pleasant descriptions of excellent roads | 


first bishop. St. Patrick's Island and St. Pat- | (always excepting that leading to Barrule, of 
rick’s Chair in Marown commemorate his visit. | which the Sbaten sorrowfully. says: ‘* Ah, 
Barrows, cairns like the cloven stones of Lonan, | but it breaks my heart !’’); he paintsso vividly 
stone circles, cists, and Bauta stones erected | the earth fences, dappled with foxglove and 
by the Northmen as memorials of the brave, ; fragrant with golden gorse, honeysuckle, and 
are of frequent occurrence, but yield in inte- | eglantine; the fine views of distant mountains 


rest to the Runie and other crosses like the on the English and Irish coasts obtained from | discourses, of an abstract principle, for the sake 
pillar-cross of Kirk Maughold. There are noless , Sneafell, Barrule, and the Ramsey and Douglas | of language, called life. 


than forty-nine examples of the period between | road, the rich woods round the former town, 
the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. Three or | the coves on Longness, the chasms near Port 
four Treen chapels of the thirteenth to the fif- | St. Mary, the pretty inlet of Laxey Bay, the 
teenthcentury, connected probably with private | fine sands of Port Erin, the mermaid’s haunt 
burial-places, are found in each parish ; the | in Soderick, dells beloved by fairies, and the 
ruins of St. Trinian’s Church, the hea of the | waterfall of Glen Meay, that we have no 
Grey Friars at Bechmaken, two towers of | doubt many of our readers, fresh from the 
Rushen Abbey, the round tower and church of | perusal of his delightful pages, will take tickets 


St. Patrick, Peel, andthecurious dismantled Ca- 
thedral of St. German,—in its present state a | 
disgrace to the clergy and laity of Man,—are 
the chief ecclesiastical antiquities ; while the 
castles of Peel and Rushen, several earthworks, 
Derby Fort, the Black Fort, visited by Peveril 
of the Peak, and the Block House, will interest 
the students of the art of military defence in | 
different periods. ‘Those who are curious in 
old manners and customs will regret to learn 
that many are fallen into desuetude; among 
them we wish that we could include the 
barbarous “stoning of the wren,” on St. Ste- 
phen’s Day. The tourist may see the carrane, 
or Manx shoe, made after the fashion of certain 
‘todd people,” mentioned by Captain Mayne 
Reid ; but the man’s bonnet and short woollen 
coat, and the red petticoat of the women, are 
things of the past. Baal’s fires are still lit upon 
old May-day, which is proclaimed by the blow- 
ing of horns upon the hills; the children tie 
primroses and Lent lilies on the doors of houses, 
to prevent the entrance of the fairies; and 
some folks compelled the present bishop to par- 
take of food at a christening-party, for fear of 
the “evil eye.” The harvest queen is still 
chosen, and young men sing an old carol, in 
procession, on All-Hallow e’en, and in church 
on Christmas-eve ; “‘ white boys” act like Eng- 
lish mummers at Christmas time ; pilgrimages 
are paid to Sneafell Cairn and the holy wells 
after the harvest-home, and prayers are still 
offered in church for a blessing on the fisheries. 
The water-bull and the water- horse still terrify 
the belated peasant; the shaggy, mischievous 
Phynnodderee still labours at farm-work, and 
lays his penitential part like the “‘ wandering 
ew,” for his sinful loves in Rushen Glen ; and 
the mournful ‘“‘ man of the night ” howls along 
the hill-tops, to give warning of the coming | 
storm. | 
The tourist under Mr. Cumming’s direction 
will, of course, visit the crypt under St. Ger- | 
man’s, in which Eleanor Cobham expiated her | 
crime ; the gallery in Peel Castle where the | 
Spectral Hound went hisghastly rounds; Rushen | 
haunted by the ghost of a murderess ; the | 
grave of Bishop Wilson at Kirkmichael ; the | 
steep of Slieuwhuillan, down which the Manx | 
wizards were rolled, like Regulus, in a barrel | 
full of spikes ; the Tynwald, where the Manx | 
Parliament met; Derbyhaven, three times a | 
field of battle; King Orry’s (Eric’s?) grave; and 
observe Prince William’s Bank, near Ramsey, 
on which William of Orange nearly foundered 
on his way to win the Battle of the Boyne. 
Mr. Cumming institutes a comparison be- 
tween the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Man, 
but we must remind our readers that the Manx 
summer sometimes is not sufficiently hot to 
ripen the corn, and if there is but little snow 
or frost their absence is compensated by abun- 
dance of rains and storms in winter-time. 
Still, he gives us such minute and practical 














directions for travel, with a copious index, and | 19s 


forthwith for Man. We are, for our part, 
quite ready to believe that Manxmen will ap- 
prove our selection of a fitting quotation for 
the next edition of his books when we recom- 


| mend the following lines :— 


“A fairer Isle 
Never sun viewed in all his wide career, 
A lovely spot, for all that life can ask ; 
Its hills are green, its woods and prospects fair ; 
To crown the whole, in one delightful word, 
It is our Home—our native Isle.” 


ON FOOD AND ITS DIGESTION.* 


Dr. Brixton has been so long and deservedly 
well known as an author on the physiology 
of digestion, that a new book from him is sure 
to receive an attention more than is common 
even to a work on so absorbing a subject as 
digestion. It is the peculiarity of his style, 
that while he retains a true scientific utterance, 
he contrives to appeal to every educated man ; 
so that his pages, chronicling the advances and 
applications of knowledge, are read without 
weariness, and are accepted without wonder. 
It is a happy art in writing, this. Pope ele- 
gantly defines it in one of his well-known cou- 
plets :— 
“Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot.” 

The subjects discussed by our author open 
with an outline view of the necessity for food, 
and—bodily waste. What is the ultimate end- 
ing of all that we eat and drink or breathe? The 
inexperienced on such a topic would consider 
this introduction out of place; but, in truth, 
it is artistic in a scientific sense, and indicates 
historically the mode in which science has pro- 
gressed towards the discovery of the facts 
that are known as bearing on the relations of 
food to life. 

As the materials of the inorganic world are 
constantly experiencing a gradual disintegra- 
tion, in the attrition and solution of solids, the 
evaporation of liquids, and the diffusion of 
gases, so the parts of the animal body, strung 
together in much lighter bonds, and composed 
of substances much more readily decomposable, 
undergo disintegrations with far greater rapi- 
dity than the parts of the inorganic world. 
This is the key-note of Dr. Brinton’s work, 
and thus he couples together the organic and 


| 


| 








portals at which they stand, being always dic- 
tated by the higher forces of the life that rules 
within.” 

In making these observations, Dr. Brinton 
is following out, in more liberal and truly phi- 
losophical manner than is usual, the view ordi- 
narily advanced as a prelude to physiological 


Life to the physio- 
logist is like Ossian to Macpherson: the ble- 


| mishes, as the beauties of the argument, rest on 


the head of Ossian: a convenient hero, this, in 
every time, and place, and subject. We can- 
not ourselves follow Dr. Brinton in this me- 
thod of separating the fact of life from its phe- 
nomena : except in matter of time in which the 
events occur, we see no distinctions in the laws 
regulating the disintegration of matter, organic 
or inorganic. If we take a heap of stones, or a 
man, and expose them both to conditions in 
which disintegration will ensue, the times of 
change will differ truly, but in each case the 
disintegration will be conducted on principles 
which are without deviation. Or if we take 
two animals, one living and another dead, they 
will, each in their different ways, resolve like 
other two animals, one living and the other 
dead, the external conditions being the same. 

We willingly leave this question of life, to 
look at bodily waste asa fact. ‘Towards this 
object we find put before us in our text the 
ideal of a man thirty-five years old, five and 
a half feet high, and ten stones in weight, a 
passable man in the world altogether in so far 
as physique is concerned, and not to be con- 
demned even by the ladies, though rather 
wanting in masculinity. He is given to us as 
a model man, taking in as food so much per 
day to warm and clothe him, and giving off 
per day a proper equivalent, that he may never 
rival St. Paul’s in bulk by any accident of 
fleshy income over fleshy expenditure. ‘The 
bodily waste of our typical man will be repre- 
sented in constituents respectively designated 
carbonic acid, a gas of which he will exhale 
14,000 grains; water, of which he will throw off 
42,000 grains; urea, a solid but very soluble 
body, representing the débris of the muscles, 
which, with a small proportion of carbonate of 
ammonia, will weigh 480 grains; about 20 
grains of other organic constituents, and 830 
grains of salts, of which common salt, phos- 
phate salts, and sulphates form the principal 
parts. The total of the loss that is sustained 
is 57,330 grains. Estimating, from the re- 
searches of Valentin, that his typical man, who 
gives to the universe these 57,330 grains of 
matter per day, takes from the atmosphere 
14,570 grains of oxygen daily, Dr. Brinton 
argues that the rest of the loss must be supplied 
by the reception of 42,760 grains of new ma- 
terial ; in other words, that a man weighing 
ten stones requires, under circumstances of 
extreme waste, six pounds of food and drink 
in the twenty-four hours. 

Defining the terms “food and drink” in 
their correct meanings, we are taught that phy- 
siology declines to distinguish between food and 


‘drink, the term drink, used in the physiologi- 


the inorganic kingdoms in what is strictly a , 


chemical chain. But so much effected, he at 


| once breaks into a distinction, that he may 


give a definition of life; for he argues, while 
the changes of organic matter are strictly phy- 
sical, the physical actions observed, to wit, dif- 
fusion, solution, friction, and evaporation, are 
not the true causes of waste, but, as it were, 
‘the janitors of the animal fortress ; the nature 
and amount of matters passing out by those 
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cal sense, being included in food ; and used in 
the ordinary sense, implied as food. Further, 
we are advised that the term food is alone ap- 
plicable to those substances which enter into 
the alimentary canal ; that oxygen taken in by 
the lungs is food, is denied by Dr. Brinton ; 
for if that were so, saith he, we might ‘ regard 
the dog in .Esop’s fable as having merely modi- 
fied his diet when he let go the meat, and 
grasped a mouthful of oxygen.” For the sake 
of convenience in scientific debate, we may 
allow this view to pass, but strictly it is not 
the true position; for, as in every act of 
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breathing a proportion of oxygen is taken into 
the system by the lungs, which does not re-ap- 
pear as an exhalation from the lungs, we must 
accept oxygen breathed as in a measure con- 
structive, and therefore in that sense a food. 

The nature of food forms another interesting 
section of the work in hand, and leads to a 
remarkable conclusion respecting the relations 
held by one animal to another. It is clear, 
urges our author, that food is derived from the 
organic, ‘‘ never (the statement again is rather 
too absolute) “from the inorganic world.” 
This fact suggests “that the living animal of 
to-day presupposes another organization of 
yesterday, and that its individual descent from 
two creatures of the same species is accom- 
panied by a less evident, but quite as real, 
transmission of substance from several previous 
beings. In short, that the greater part of its 
entire mass might be regarded as the sum of 
various legacies which have been bequeathed 
to the existing organism by the various plants 
and animals that lived before it.” 

Again, the nature of the food indicates a 
fixed and definite relationship between plants 
and animals. The plant is the chief agent in 
the constructive chemistry of the animal. 

The constituents of food find naturally an 
early place in Dr. Brinton’s work. He takes 
here the division of foods into five great 
classes; the albuminous foods, or those which 
go to the building up of the muscles and 
fibrous tissues ; the fats, or hydrocarbons; the 
hydrates of carbon (a new verbal division), 
consisting of sugars, starch, dextrine, gum, and 
cellulose ; water; and, lastly, the salts. 

Respecting the method by which this classi- 
fication is treated, we have but little comment. 
We may remark on one point, our surprise 
that Dr. Brinton retains, in speaking of the 
albuminous group of food, the mythical idea 
that these bodies od one common representa- 
tive, known this long time past under the 
name of “ proteine.” We had thought that 
by this day the hypothesis of proteine had 
gone the way of all flesh, nor can we for our 
parts accept any apology for its admission 
longer into scientific nomenclature. The hy- 
pothesis does not subserve, and was never 
intended to subserve, as Dr. Brinton makes 
it, a mere nominal convenience. It originated 
in a statement advanced on experimental evi- 
dence, that all albuminous substances were, by 
a certain chemical process, transformable into 


a primitive compound, to which the name | 


proteine was applied. The evidences on which 
this statement was made have been abundantly 


disproved ; and with such disproof, the neces- | 


sity for the existence of a primitive albuminous 
substance should be allowed to stand as dis- 
proved also, for the minor proposition of a 


necessity is lost in the major, which is itself | 


lost on the very evidence upon which it was 
originally based. 

We must pass over the anatomical history of 
the organs of digestion with simple commenda- 
tion of the accuracy and simplicity of this 
history, in order to dwell as long as we can 
on the modern view of the changes which 
occur in the act of digestion. During the 
period of fasting, the stomach, on its inner 
surface, is covered with a thin layer of fluid 
having an alkaline reaction. But the intro- 
duction of food provokes two alterations,—the 
organ itself begins to take on muscular action, 
and from its surface there is abundantly poured 
out an acid fluid : this fluid is the gastric juice. 
The amount of the fluid secreted is very great : 
in the human subject it averages probably 
fifteen pints in twenty-four hours. ‘The fluid 
is of a pale straw-colour, and its specific gra- 
yity has heen taken as 1003-3, 








Much discussion has occurred as to the na- 
ture of the acid present in the gastric juice. 
For many years the statements of Dunglisson 
and Prout, that the acid was the hydrochloric, 
held undisputed sway ; but in later times lactic 
acid has been set up as in opposition to hydro- 
| chloric, and thereupon much discussion has 
j arisen. We believe, for our own parts, that 
| much of the disagreement has been caused by 
| the circumstance that different kinds of ani- 
| mals, the digestive arrangements of which are 
not the same, have been selected by various 
observers as subjects for investigation. ‘This 
is one reading of the dispute, but there is an- 
other: it is proved now that in the gastric 
juice of the same animal there may be pre- 
sented at the same time both the lactic and the 
hydrochloric acids; and, further, that in the 
matter of digestive faculty, one of these acids 
may replace the other. ‘Taking the facts all 
in all, we think that Dr. Brinton has given the 
true solution of the question in saying, that 
when in any given case lactic acid is presented 
in the gastric fluid, ‘‘ the lactic acid is always 
a secondary and accidental product ; and that 
the balance of the evidence inclines decisively 
towards a single acid of the gastric juice, which, 
as normally secreted, owes its acidity exclu- 
sively to hydrochloric acid.” ‘The source of 
| the hydrochloric acid is explained by an ex- 
{amination of the salts of the gastric fluid. 
| Comparing these salts with salts contained in 
| the fluid matter of the blood, we find nearly 
| all presented in equal or greater quantity, ex- 
cept one, which is the principal salt of the 
blood—chloride of sodium, or common salt. 
| This salt, to follow the exact words of our au- 

thor, ‘‘ is so greatly diminished, as to lower the 
total saline contents of the secretion below 
those of the blood liquor; while the amount of 
| hydrochloric acid is so great, as not only to 
compensate this loss, but even to raise the 
| total of its mineral constituents above that of 
the blood liquor.” The origin of the digestive 
acid, then, is obvious: it is derived in the ani- 
mal laboratory, as it is often derived in the la- 
boratory of the chemist, from the decomposi- 
tion of common salt. ‘The natural amount of 
‘the acid in the gastric juice is about 3 parts 
per 1000. 
But there is in the gastric fluid another 
substance which falls from it, on addition of 
| alcohol, in the form of a white flocculent preci- 
pitate: this body is of the albuminous series, 
and is named pepsine. It has lately been 
largely obtained from the stomach of the pig 
for medicinal pur ‘ 

When food taken into the stomach is sub- 
jected to the action of the gastric juice, its al- 
buminous parts, its fleshy fibre, its gelatine, its 
cartilage or gristle, and its gluten, are dis- 
solved, and any trace of putrefaction with 
which these substances may have been tainted 
is arrested. Ultimately, a complete solution is 
effected, which, whatever the substances origi- 
nally dissolved, possesses the following proper- 
ties :—Dried, it is white or yellowish in colour, 
| tasteless, without smell, soluble in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol, of acid reaction, precipitable 

by chlorine, tannic acid, and metallic salts, but 
unaffected by boiling, by acids, or by alkalies. 
| To this substance the name of peptone has been 
‘awarded. As to the cadet by which this 
' change takes place, as to the part taken in the 
| process by the acid and pepsine, we are, as yet, 
‘not well informed. On these points authors 
| are greatly divided ; and we notice, indeed, that 
| even since Dr. Brinton’s book was announced, 
| Briicke, of Vienna, has disputed the theory of 
the formation of the peculiar soluble bodies 
called peptones. Leaving the chemists in dis- 
putation on these refined speculations, let us 
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content ourselves for the moment with that 
which they have taught us, and which in the 
end amounts to this, that in the stomachic di- 
gestion, the solid albuminous foods, out of 
which the working, active tissues of the body 
are forraed, are, in the stomach, under the in- 
fluence of the stomachic secretion, reduced into 
a soluble, uniform material. 

But there are, as we have already seen, four 
other kinds of foods than the albuminous foods, 
viz. the fats, the sugars and starch, the water 
and the salts; these must be disposed of also. 
The water and the salts are easily considered : 
they pass on at once, undergoing little chemi- 
cal change, and help to make the solutions-of 
the more solid parts of food; but the starchy 
and saccharine bodies and the fats require che- 
mical action, and obtain it. 

In the act of mastication the admixture of 
saliva with aliment has important influence on 
the starchy material, converting it into dextrine 
in transition to grape sugar: passing in this 
form with the fats, these appear alike to go 
through the stomachic digestion without 
change, to be chemically treated and further 
modified in the alimentary canal by the pre- 
sence there of two other secretions, derived 
respectively from the intestinal surface itself— 
intestinal secretion,—and from the pancreas— 
pancreatic juice. The office of the intestinal 
juices and of the pancreatic is to convert starch 
Into sugar; while the pancreatic juice has also 
the property, according to Bernard, of trans- 
forming the fatty portion of food into a fluid 
emulsion. Some observers have contended 
that these juices also convert albuminous sub- 
stances into soluble forms, and that they thus 
complete the stomachic digestion. This theory, 
very probably true, is not at present demon- 
strated. 

It will be observed that as yet we have 
not noticed another secretion — the bile — 
as in any way concerned in digestion. The 
older observers considered this secretion as one 
of the most important in its action on the 
food ; and their authority has so impregnated 
the popular mind, that the majority. of our 
readers will probably be astounded when we 
quote from Dr. Brinton and confirm ourselves 
the statement, “‘ that the bile is not essential 
either to digestion or to life.” The fact never- 
theless is so, for when the bile is diverted from 
the alimentary system altogether, and removed 
from the body as it is formed, the digestion 
goes on as before, and the only difference in 
the animal is that it requires more food. 
What then is the use of this secretion, amount- 
ing in the human body to nearly four pounds 
in weight per day? ‘The answer most readily 
understandable is, that this secretion acts as a 
kind of second food ; that, thrown out of the 
blood for the moment as surplusage, it mixes 
with the food that is imbibed, with this 
food in its prepared state into the lower absorb- 
ing surfaces of the alimentary duct, and there 
with it to be taken into the blood to assist the 
fatty constituents of aliment in sustaining the 
animal heat. 

The various physiological matters relating 
to food and digestion ably dis of, Dr. 
Brinton is led in the latter portion of his work 
to treat on a number of ee of general in- 
terest ; we name, amongst these, his chapters 
on varieties of food, animal and vegetable foods, 
condiments, tea and coffee, alcholic drinks, 
cookery, and choice of food or diet, reserving 
for coment one of these topics only, as the 
one of most public importance, “ alcoholic 
drinks.” The conclusions to which our author 
has arrived respecting the action of alcoholic 
| liquids on the organization’ are thus ren- 
} dered — 
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“1, It is evident that alcohol acts, first and 
most, on the nervous system, through which it 
chiefly influences the fissues in general. 

“2. Not only is there no proof whatever of its 
‘assimilation,’ in the strict sense of the word, as 
implying a likening or conversion of alcohol or its 
constituents into the substance of the body; but 
even that combustion which it has often been sup- 
posed capable of ministering to seems to be contra- 
dicted (certainly remains unconfirmed) by accurate 
inquiry ; and so far as regards those slender facts 
on which it may be regarded as resting, is certainly 
susceptible of other explanations, themselves more 
compatible with the predominant or exclusive in- 
fluence of this drug on the nervous tissues. 

“3. Though the rough and unaided evidence of 
the senses as to the elimination of alcohol by the 
skin, lung, and kidneys, has not yet been followed 
into its exact details of duration and quantity, the 
incontrovertible evidence of exact chemical analyses, 
yet it may be fairly presumed that a process of re- 
moval of the drug, without much change as regards 
some of its ingredients, really obtains.” 


Reverting to larger facts, we are taught that 
even a moderate ingestion of aleohol diminishes | 
the capacity of the body for resisting extremes | 
of temperature ; that exertion in allits active 
forms, whether this activity find vent in a | 
short but. excessive muscular effort, or in a | 
more sustained but less violent action, is just 
as certainly disfavoured by alcohol; and that, in | 
like manner, it is not too much to say that 
mental acuteness, accuracy of perception, and | 
delicacy of the senses, are all so far opposed by 
alcohol, as that the maximum efforts of each 
are incompatible with the ingestion of any 
moderate quantity of fermented fluid. Argu- 
ments stronger than these against the use of | 
alcoholic drinks could not well be devised, and | 
the total-abstinence leaders, after this, might | 
surely claim another champion for their lists. | 
They would nevertheless be wrong, for they | 
would discover that their new companion-in- | 
arms, while he refused to take aleohol in pre- | 
paration for any immediate exertion of mind | 
or body, would not object to a stoup of whole- | 
some wine so soon as the labour was entirely | 
fulfilled. For when the whole question of al- | 
cohol, as a drink, is approached practically, it 
assumes, he adds, a totally different aspect. In 
this sense alcohol often constitutes, 


“not the single feather which distracts the sleepy 
savage, but the bed of down which restores the 
exhausted man. It may disturb a balance exqui- 
sitely adjusted, and yet, in the main, counterpoise a 
scale heavily laden with disadvantages. If alcohol 
exhilarates, imparts comfort and energy, counteracts 
fatigue, hunger, or unrest, then it does, in effect, 
increase the capacity for work of those who take it 
under such circumstances, and affords in so far a 
direct benefit and advantage.” 





| 
} 


A Daniel come to judgment at last! The words 
pronounced are true; alcohol, if it paralyzes 
power, restores exhaustion ; with what satis- 
faction, the exhaustion of this very review over, 
we shall again take that one glass of good 
wine which recruits so manfully, let all, except 
our total-abstinence readers, conjecture. 

En résumé, the book we have laid down is 
essentially a good book, one which indicates an 
improvement in medical literature, and couples 
more closely than is common, the highest of 
medical science and art with general learning 
and common sense. For ages past, men of 
physic have seemed to judge that in all their 
writings they must caricature their thoughts 
in symbols and absurd generalities, just as they 
have also thought it requisite to carry a gold- 
headed cane, or wear knee-breeches when every- 
body else laid them aside, or asphyxiate them- 
selves in a stiff white cravat, that they might 
appear not altogether of this world. We re- 
joice to see that the times are changing even | 





| centrated bitterness as the volume 


| tion. 


in physic; that the external follies which were, | 


in truth, but the coverings of the inner emp- 
tiness, are being exchanged for sound reality; 
and that men of such undoubted soundness 
and experience as Dr. Brinton can write a 
book that every man may read with pleasure 
and understanding, and yet feel that he could 
not himself write such a book unless he pos- 
sessed by special education the same profes- 
sional learning and knowledge as his author. 





FILLES A MARIER.* 


Tue old English proverb about marriages bein 
made in heaven, is now commonly interpre 

as an ironical way of saying that they are made 
in quite another quarter. M. Gaston Fourcade- 
Prunet has produced a choice picture, illustra- 
tiveof the wayin which they managethese things 
in France, and he seems to endorse the popular 
mode of interpreting the share that heaven has 
in marriages. We would gladly hope that his 


description of French match-making is wholly | 


libellous, and that some private disappointment 
has been the only ground of his public ca- 
lumny. We never find a work of such con- 
before us, 
without suspecting that its author has been 
animated by some personal and special motive, 
quite apart from any desire of general reforma- 
There are various sorts of bitterness, 
the results of various states of feeling, but 
there is one of a waspish, sour kind, which is 


| invariably the ebuliition of wounded vanity, 


or frustrated purpose. Some minds are so 
constituted, that the sting of disappointment 
produces a festering mortification, which, un- 
less promptly checked, results in injuring the 
whole system. Instead of boldly plucking the 
arrow out, they prefer to derive an unhealthy 
enjoyment from pain, which, in reality, it is 
their own fault that they do not avoid. We 
suspect that M. Fourcade-Prunet has been the 
victim of a blighted attachment. If conjecture 
about the personnel of our author be allowable, 
we should be disposed to infer from the tone of 
his book, that he is a gentleman with a strong 
propensity to the holy state ; that there-is some 
definite being whom he would wish to be his 
partner in it ; but that unfortunately his income 
is inadequate to the ambition of the fair one 
herself, or to the wishes of her parents, or to the 
demands of society. line ille lacryme! The 


circumstances, we may remind M. Gaston Four- ' 


cade-Prunet, are not altogether unique ; he is 


neither the first nor the last littérateur whose | 


“‘ young love” has been blighted by lack of 
capital. If he had been more gL wee 
his disappointment would not have vented 
itself in a universal, acrid outpouring 
society ; but rather have diverted 
into other and 
we are prepared in this matter, perhaps con- 
trary to wont, to do battle for society. 

M. Fourcade-Prunet, whose English reading 
seems to have stopped at the “ pasteur Angli- 
can, nommé Malthus,” is plainly not familiar 
with the writings of a living philosopher of 
our country, who in a portion of his most 
memorable treatise, the Sartor Resartus, has 


against 
‘his mind 


given forth many a wise and consolatory re- | 


flection on this element of romance in life. 
Herr Teufelsdrickh, the hero of the treatise, 
has been informed by Blumine that they must 
meetno more. Blumine, like the filles & marier 
to M. Gaston Fourcade-Prunet, appears to Teu- 
felsdréckh low-minded, mercenary, and meanly 
selfish. ‘* But,” says our English philosopher, 
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—_ channels. For ourselves, | 


‘‘willany yet known ‘religion of young hearts’ 
keep the human kitchen warm ?” It is all very 
well to inveigh against parents for preferring 
wealthy to needy men for sons-in-law, and to 
pour forth furious sarcasms upon daughters who 
submit to parental dictation in such matters ; 
but making, as we are bound to make, due 
allowance for the general tendency of human 
motives, for the small account which older per- 
sons make of the mental sympathies of those who 
are younger, and for the large importance na- 
turally, though sometimes excessively, given 
to worldly position, we are free to confess this 
invective against parents, and this sarcasm 
against daughters, seem to us very thoroughly 
out of place. We believe that there is no trans- 
action in life from which considerations of mere 
romance should be so carefully excluded as the 
contraction of marriage. All unions which are 
not the result of deliberate judgment, unbiassed 
by. passion, aremore or less in contravention of 
duty. ‘The religion of young hearts” is a 
very excellent sentiment ; but unless controlled 
by the prudence of older heads, is very likely 
to prove a most fatal delusion. We have little 
sympathy with the young man who, without 
means, position, or prospects, having become 
| attached, or thinking he has, to some girl who 
| inherits all three, finding himself ignominiously 
rejected by her sire, turns misanthropic and 
Byronic, and curses the “sickly forms that err 
from honest Nature's rule.” ‘he first rule of 
honest nature is that a man must have a certain 
quantity of food daily, of some sort or other ; 
and this, as we all know, is not attainable by 
, the very strongest passion. Without wishing 
for a moment to advocate the cause of pluto- 
cracy, which is only too well able to defend it- 
self, and still less desirous of placing the wants 
of the body above the sympathies of the mind, 
we cannot but think there is much unjustifi- 
able complaint, and perhaps more particularly 
amongst literary men, against fathers who like 
them as guests, but suspect them as sons-in- 
law. At the same time we may go so far with 
men like M. Gaston Fourcade-Prunet, as to say 
that a parent whose consent is to be gained 
solely by a rich son-in-law, is a short-sighted 
curmudgeon ; and that the daughter who al- 
lows her individual will, for which she alone is 
morally responsible, to be merged in that of 
the father, and who sells herself to a rich suitor 
because he is rich, is not a whit better than the 
more proscribed form of social evil. ‘The cor- 
rect theory of marriage is that it is the result 
of strong affection based on judgment. Where 
& man marries a woman because she is rich, or 
where a woman accepts a man for a correspond- 
ing reason, we know what to call such an alli- 
ance. There is one case which offers some em- 
barrassment, namely when a man is precluded 
by conscientious independence from asking the 
hand of a girl because she is better off in 
worldly goods than himself.. However, this 
“case of conscience” we may leave to some 
‘ductor dubitantium,” who has more space in 
which to express his decision, and impart his 
| advice. 
| We hasten to show our readers some modern 
| French views on marriage. It is painful, as 
we have said, to believe that M. Gaston Four- 
cade-Prunet represents the real state of things, 
or that his work is a true picture of French 
society. Still the vividness and consistency of 
the description leads us to think that it is true 
of some section of the community, into contact 
with which the author has been more immedi- 
ately brought. Just as Mr. Thackeray, for 
example, has painted one or two phases of Eng- 
lish society, so M. Fourcade-Prunet has at- 
| tempted one or two phases of society in Paris ; 
but in either case we should he very reluctant 
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to receive the account as more than fragmen- 

tary or partial. Still, that in such a country 

as France there should be any section of the 
. population so thoroughly degraded, so utterly 
- given up to the worship of the golden calf, is 
* not a little curious. We question very much 
. whether England, shopkeeper as she is, could 
be fairly charged with such revolting sacrifices 
* to the money-god, as those of which France is 
accused in the volume before us, by one of her 
own sons. The ugliness of the picture is 
brought more prominently forward by the dia- 
bolical, ruthless cynicism of the artist. For 
trenchant sarcasm, for atheistical bitterness 
against his kind, we have seldom or never met 
an author in any tongue whom we could com- 


pare with him. He has the ferocity of Juvenal ' 


with the wit and malice of Voltaire. 





| “J'ai entendu quelque part cette question : oi va 
une femme qui sort? Ila été répondu qu’on n’avait 
jamais pu savoir. Cela n’est peut-Ctre pas trds-sir. 
A mon sens, la femme qui sort, toute seule, entre 
trois et six heures, pourrait bien ¢tre, quelquefois, 
un philosophe qui veut ¢tudier, d’aprés nature, le 
ceeur de ’homme civilisé.” 

The author goes through a minute analysis 
| of the tricks and wiles by which French fathers 
| and mothers procure husbands for their daugh- 
| ters, or ‘‘ensnare the bird,” to use his own 
| cynical expression,—of the way in which the 


script, or concluding chapter, contains little 
more than the usual trite invective against love 
of money, and the ordinary platitudes against 
bartering the affections, We fully agree with 
M. Forcade-Prunet, that the whole social theory 
of marriage wants repairing, and quite as much 
in our own country as in France, though in a 
different direction. But we do not believe 
that such a cynical, malicious sketch as La 
Question des Filles & Marier is a very valuable 
contribution towards this object. 





bird is selected, is asked to dinner, is invited | 
to drop in and spend a quiet evening with the | 
family; how the mamma adorns the young | 
| maiden; how the bird gradually and uncon- | 
sciously finds itself entrapped; and what a, 
miserable deception is the entire affair. The | 


Tn fact it is not a little curious that in the | father has been living in a style far beyond his 
French literature of the present day, human | Means in order to get his daughter off his | 
nature always shines out in its brightest and | hands; the mother has been keeping up a long 


warmest colours when it is the human nature 
of the demi-monde. Strange as it may sound, | 
we believe that far less harm is done by the | 
morbid sentimentalism of the novels of the | 
younger Dumas, than by the fiendish cynicism 
of such works as the one before us, which if | 
they do not tarnish the purity of morals by in- | 
troducing us into the boudoirs of the demi- 
monde, tend to destroy all belief in the existence 
of purity or morals by opening to us the salons 
of respectability and virtue. The most strik- 
ing and characteristic passages in M. Gaston | 
Fourcade-Prunet’s volume we could not lay be- 
fore our readers, without offending that fas- 
tidious decency on which Englishmen pride 
themselves, and for which they are admired or 
ridiculed by other nations. We select one or 
two fragments, which may serve to illustrate 
the “ religion of young hearts” in a Parisian 
salon. 


' and consistent course of lying with the same 


object. And as, for the bride’s dower, it ge- 
nerally is observed, says M. Gaston, to dwindle 
like a pricked balloon into a flaccid state of 
collapse :— 

“Tt is necessary on this subject to inform or re- 
mind the reader what is customary in the sale of 
music: either the pieces are sold at the marked 
price, and then there is put on them ‘net price; 
or else they are sold at a reduction, and then the 
word ‘ net’ is left out. This reduction varies. For 
professionals it is about seventy per cent.; for com- 


| mon people about sixty, and for certain physiogno- 
| mies not more than fifty. When, therefore, you see 


on a piece of music—‘ Price 5 francs,’ you, my reader 
who are neither a professional, nor the possessor of 
a certain physiognomy, you at once know that it 
means forty sous—two francs for truth, and the 


| rest, the lion’s share, for what is not truth. And if 
| you wish to calculate the reduction at sight, like the 
| musicseller, you will now know that it is sufficient 


| to multiply the given figure by four, and divide the 


“When the young lady is taken to a ball, to 
dance and to find a husband—two very different 
things, by the way, for the eligible men scarcely 
ever dance—she listens without attention to the 
various conventional compliments which the dancers 
professionally carry about with them, as a sort of 
sweetmeat for the ladies ; she reserves all herthoughts 
for the small room, in which are assembled the few 
select men, who seldom vouchsafe a visit to the ball- 
room. If one of them, however, does deign to go in 
for a moment between the dances, and if chance 
wills that he should find himself at her side, she 
quickly lowers her eyes. Already she has learned 
an art which is truly admirable, and which will be 
particularly useful to her in after life, for it must | 
have heen invented by some married woman—that 
namely of seeing without lool:ing ; so that the hus- 
bamds, who are so curious, should be able to look 
without seeing. Perhaps as she leaves her seat to 
go and speak to her mother, she will happen to for- 
get that her handkerchief is in her lap, and it is not 
impossible that the black coat, picking up the laced 
rag, may say, ‘Mademoiselle, you are losing your hand- 
kerchief.’ These simple words of the representative 
. of French gallantry in the nineteenth century, are a 
hundred times more valuable in her eyes than the 
mythological compliments of the ald gentleman in 
the patent-leather shoes; She will treasure them 
up, she will repeat them to herself as she reflects 
that the young man has all the qualifications of 
money and position requisite for her happiness ; that 
then she would no longer have to be towed out by 
her mother; that she woyld be able to go out by her- 
se/f, like 2 woman, in short. 

“ By herself! You do not understand the charm 
of these words for an unmarried girl, you, gentle- 
men, who, ever since leaving school, have had the 
liberty of running about wherever you liked. By 
herself! these two words contain the germ ef all the 
little romances of the streets, without reckoning the 
others,—oglings, encouraging glances, pursyjngs.” 


result by ten—an operation performed by simply 
putting in a stop. For instance, a piece being 
marked six francs, the product by four is twenty- 
four, the tenth of which represents two francs, forty 
centimes. Now that you are up to these little de- 
tails, I must tell you that the figure of a girl’s for- 
tune circulates in the world with the same excess as 
the price of a piece of music; and that to ascer- 
tain the real sum, you must apply the little mathe- 
matical formula that I have just given. ... 

“On this principle, a fortune of eighty thousand 
francs, for instance, attains the bulk of two hundred 
thousand francs in the mouths of the friends who 


| surround the bird.” 


We do not care to follow the author through 
his very elaborate calculations of the expense, 
into which the accepted suitor is forced to 
plunge, in order to pay for the pre-nuptial 
presents. We prefer giving a short extract, 
containing one of M, Fourcade-Prunet’s essays 
at social generalization. 


“ For girls, marriage means independence, and 
initiation into the knowledge of a great many 
things. They are eager to find husbands with as 
little delay as possible, and husbands, too, who shall 
make them rich. Their education and habits make 
this last condition all but indispensable in every 
case. 

“ For bachelors, on the contrary, marriage is the 
abjuration of their independence; and they—who 
have nothing to learn, who have a profound know- 
ledge of the nature of things—shrink back from all 
those ideas of luxury, of expense, and of narrow 
living, which are now-a-days so perpetually meeting 
one in the face.” 

It confirms our suspicions as to M. Fourcade- 


Prunet’s motives in writing this volume, to 
find that it ends without any positive sugges- 


POETRY. 





Poems on Various Subjects, but chiefly illustrative 
of Events and Actors in the American War of In- 
dependence. By Philip Freneau. 6s. (J. R. Smith.) 
A very considerable portion of the information we 
possess upon the manners, customs, and modes of 
thought of our ancestors, we derive from those re- 
cords which are treasured up in the works of the 
poets of the age; and hence, numberless volumes ac- 
quire a value quite independent of the claims, fre- 
quently small enough, they possess to true poetic 
merit. All are aware what a rich mine of informa- 
tion of the kind to which we refer is continually 
being explored in the works of Chaucer ; but from 
writers of infinitely less sterling merit, the historian 
may derive pictures of manners, descriptions of 
dress, and may realize, in fact, the social life of the 
country and age far better than he can from its 
chronicles ; and thus, from Taylor or Dekker, more 
illustrations of the Elizabethan age can be derived 
than from Camden ; and even such a coarse and ob- 
scure rhymester as Ned Ward throws a livelier light 
upon the social life of an age, worth contemplating, 
even if only for the sake of learning what to avoid, 
than is afforded by all the historians of the time. 
Looking upon the subject of poetry from this point 
of view, we hail with pleasure the seasonable reprint 
of this, in many respects, curious and interesting 
volume. We must confess, that as regards true 
poetic inspiration we augured but little when we 
saw the volume, nor has a subsequent perusal at all 
discredited our first judgment. This volume in ques- 
tion, which may possibly be succeeded by another 
of equal size, contains three hundred and sixty octavo 
pagesof tolerably closely-printed verse, in itself more 
than has been produced by Campbell, Hood, Keats, 
Rogers, Leigh Hunt, or Coleridge ; and we are tho- 
roughly persuaded that the qualities of true poetry 
are essentially too volatile, too expansive, to permit 
of the possibility of such a quantity of poetry lying 
dormant for one hundred years, no matter buried 
under what an amount of intolerance or bigotry. A 
few exquisite odes or sonnets thrown off in the dig- 
nified leisure of a graceful and educated mind, whose 
ordinary occupations were of a nature totally dif- 
ferent, may escape notice, and be dug from ob- 
secure recesses of magazine literature to take their 
place in some popular anthology ; but a poet of merit 
cannot write and publish and die so entirely as 
to be unknown even by name, not only to the 
ordinary reader, bnt to the student of poetry, as 
is distinctly the case with Philip Freneau. The 
contents of the very handsome volume of poems 
which we have now had an opportunity for the first 
time of inspecting, consist almost entirely of verses 
upon American subjects, connected with the war of 
independence, during the course of which Freneau 
was a political writer of no ordinary zeal and fe- 
cundity. Throughout this war his pen seems never 
to have rested in its persecution of the degraded 
tyranny of England, against which he hurls every 
anathema which hate or poetry can supply. Now 
the weapon he wields is the bitterest invective, now 
it is sarcasm, which only wants the breath of genius 
to be withering; and now he gives an historical 
relation of facts, of which the lapse of time, or 

ibly the falsehood and patriotic duplicity of our 
English historians, has prevented the memory from 
surviving in prose records to these days; or again, 
he invokes imaginary or mythological beings to 





tion calculated, or even pretending, to remedy 





The rest of the passage we will not spoil by 
translation :— 


the mercenary methods of arranging marriages 
now common in France, or Paris, ; The post- 


point out in poetic dialogue the glorious future of 
| America, and that of shame and degradation ex- 
, treme enough to suit a New York daily paper of 
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the present day, which awaits her unjust and un- 
generous rival, These verses we are very glad 
to see preserved; they give us a view of the 
literature by which the minds of our colonists were 
directed in the great struggle they so gloriously 
conducted to its termination: we only wish they had 
a little more intrinsic merit to render the perusal 
less laborious, but we must candidly admit that, ex- 
cept venom, of which there is surely enough, we 
can trace little in them that can interest the general 
reader. The poem of most interest is the one en- 
titled “The British Prison Ship,” in which the author 
gives, pretty graphically, an account of his personal 
experiences when taken prisoner by the English. 
Tn this piece the verse occasionally rises, especially 
in the descriptive pieces, to considerable grace, and 
is, on the whole, tolerably harmonious, as in the 
passage,— 
“Twas thy deep stream, O Delaware, that bore 

This pile intended for a southern shore ; 

Bound to those isles where endless summer reigns, 

Pair fruits, gay blossoms, and enamell'd plains, 

Where sloping lawns the roving swain invite, 

And the cool morn succeeds the breezy night ; 

Where each glad day a heaven unclouded brings, 

And sky-topt mountains teem with golden springs.” 


But it is difficult to surpass the bathos of such lines 
as these :— 

* List, all ye powers that rule the skies and seas! 
Shower down perdition on such thieves as these, 
Fate, strike their hearts with terror and dismay, 
And sprinkle «» their powder salt-sea spray! 
May bursting cannon, while his aim he tries, 
Destroy the Gunner, and be-damn his eyes— 
The chief who awes the quarter-deck, may he 
Tripp'd from his stand, be tumbled in the sea. 
May they who rule the round-top’s giddy height 
Be canted headlong to perpetual night ; 

May fiends torment them on a leeward coast, 
And help forsake them when they want it most— 
From their wheel'd engines torn be every gun— 
And now, to sum up every curse in one, 

May latent flames, to save us, intervene, 

And hell-ward drive them from their magazine,” 


While for absolute prosaic reality of description, can 
anything surpass this ?— 
* But how unequal was the daring fight ! 
Our stoutest guns threw but a six-pound ball, 
‘Twelve-pounders from the foe our sides did maul, 
And while no power to save him intervenes, 
A bullet strack our captain of Marines.” 


And none can fail to be amused how admirable 
though unintentional a parody on two of the most 
familiar lines in literature, is contained in the fol- 
lowing couplet, which is intended to be serious :— 


“ Tfell has no mischief like a thirsty throat, 
Nor one tormentor like your David Sproat.” * 


In the inconsiderable portion of the poems which 
are upon peaceful subjects, there is a great imitation 
visible throughout of Milton and of Gray, both of 
which writers the author has obviously set before 
himself as models; and in these attempts at imita- 
tion he reaches a more praiseworthy mediocrity than 
he does in his Tyrtzean war-songs. Martial lyrics 
appear to be one of the most difficult forms of 
poetic composition, if we may judge by the few in 
all nations who have been successful in them; and 
even satire, to survive the ordeal of time, requires 
that the weapon should be polished as well as en- 
yenomed. Still, for the reasons we have stated, we 
hail this volume with pleasure, and think many of 
our regders will be glad of the curious insight it af- 
fords them into the heart of that great and sangui- 
nary struggle in which England’s part, at least, bears 
so little of which to boast, or on which to look back 
with satisfaction. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The Chronicle of Ethelfled. By the Author of 
Mary Powell. 6s. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co.) Gentle, 
kindly views of historic mages are not without 
their value in these days, when it is supposed that 
to cast down the idols of a former generation, and 
set up others for popular worship, is the most telling 
mode of writing the history of a period. It is well 
that, before regarding Sir Thomas More as the 
bigoted chancellor who darkens the pages of the 


* Coumissary of Prisons at New York, 








Tudor history according to Mr, Froude, we should | 
be fortified by a study of the same character as he 
appears in the history according to Miss Manning, 
wise, kind, and good, a pattern father, a statesman 
who deserved well of his country. That the one 
view is more or less an impression, and the other 
the result of long and careful study, does not at all 
affect the question. The impression, which is based 
on traditional belief, is, at any rate, a serviceable 
counterpoise to the authoritative reasoning of the 
student. In the — instance, the authoress has 
selected a hero whom to defame would be an easy 
but thankless task. Alfred the King shines through 
the centuries with a light which no historian could 
dim in the popular estimation. He is to us the 
impersonation of Saxon strength and wisdom. 
Brave as Arthur, but with more reality about him ; 
bold and wise as the first Edward, but with more 
poetry about him, he stands as the typical pattern 
of what an English king shouldbe. he Chronicle 
of Ethelfled is very slight, and, like all the other 
works of the authoress, light and pleasant to read. 
It is one of those historical snatches through which 
runs a narrow vein of personal, fictitious narrative, 
which gently tickles our appetite for knowledge, and 
yet leaves us perfectly satisfied to accept for the 
present as facts, statements which we should not 
venture to repeat without further inquiry. We feel 
that we have received a good general idea of the 
period described, and rest content. The supposed 
writer of the Chronicle is sister to Alfred’s queen. 
She records, in the simple graphic manner peculiar 
to her editor, the domestic life of the times, and the 
terror which the frequent incursions of the Danes 
produced in the land. She is finally persuaded into 
a nunnery, and, as Abbess thereof, is made the 
mouthpiece of many pretty sentiments, and the in- 
dicator of many abuses, which her enlightened mind 
discerned several centuries before they were swept 
away. We are*warned in the preface to take heed 
not to call anything in the book an anachronism. 
It was a necessary caution to us; but being thus 
fore-armed, we refrain. The style of the work is so 
similar, and the literary merit of it so equal to that 
of the authoress’s former books, that they need no 
comment here. The machinery by which these 
volumes are turned out seems to be perfect in its 
way, and is extremely creditable to the manufaetur- 
ing genius of the age, In the present instanee, how- | 
ever, the mode in which the texture of the narra- 
tive is shot with archaic Saxon words has not a very 
artistic effect. 


Sin: its Causes and Consequences, An Attempt 
to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent, and Re- 
sults of Moral Evil. By the Rev. Henry: Christ- 





mas, M.A., F.R.S. (Allen and Co.) This volume 
consists of certain sermous which were preached by 
Mr. Christmas in two city parishes where he is lec- | 
turer. They were taken down as delivered, and are 
now published with revisions and with the addition | 


of a preface. They are interesting as an earnest at- | 
tempt to deal in popular language, and before an | 
average eongregation, with those abstruse questions | 
which, according to Sir William Hamilton, emerge | 
first in philosophy and next in theology. The vo- | 
lume is dedicated to Hamilton’s great disciple, Mr. | 
Mansel ; and to the admirers of the Limits of Leli- 
gious Thought it will be a further proof of their | 
favourite’s great influence. To those, however, who | 
believe that Mr. Mansel, while quite successful in | 
cutting off the legs of his opponents with his logi- | 
cal scythe, also indubitably cut off his own legs, the | 
words will be wanting in this @ priori recommenda- | 
tion, Mr. Christmas is unable to make up his mind | 
that the philosophical difficulties of the subject are | 
insurmountable, We must. confess that this is the | 
despairing feeling at which we have ourselves ar- | 
rived, and must also add that Mr. Christmas’s reason-. | 
ings have failed to work in us any conviction. We | 
are afraid that not much will be gained by this new 

contribution to the literature of the subject. We | 
very much sympathize with the author's efforts to | 
deal with philosophical subjects, with an entire ab- 

sence of the technical terms of mental science, and , 
to bring them within the comprehension of “men | 
much occupied with the business of life.” We con- | 
fess that at any time we should be donbtful of the | 
success of such an attempt, especially when tried | 
in the compass of extempore preachings, To have | 
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tried the experiment is hghly courageous, and even 
to have failed is not discreditable. Mr. Christinas 
is very severe upon what he calls “the thealogy 
of the day,” but, in fact, he only means, as far as 
his instances prove, the theology cf an extreme and 
narrow sect in the Church, with whom he does 
himself at times betray something of an affinity. 
The author has arranged his own views with consi- 
derable philosophic precision, but with several of his 
points there must be a large and persistent disagree- 
ment. We are unable to see how the Mosaic history 
infers a previous fall, and guilty beings before Adam. 
While Mr. Christmas retains his own faith in the 
genuineness of the Revelations, he attaches more 
importance to the objections against it—which have 
been popularized by Gibbon’s sneer—than can be ad- 
mitted in the present state of biblical criticism ; and 
he neglects to point out how doubtful authorship 
may not, in fact, injure either the canonicity or au- 
thenticity of a book. He does good service in 
pointing out how even the surrender of a book of 
the Bible involves no surrender of principles which 
are implicitly contained or explicitly unfolded in 
other books; and he is especially earnest and 
successful in showing how these metaphysical diffi- 
culties need not interfere with the region of mora- 
lity and practice. In reference to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, Mr. Chistmas’s remarks on the 
conception of the word eternal, though not original, 
must have a popular value of theirown. He claims 
that the question should be left open, that the 
Church itself leaves it open, since in the revision of 
the Articles in the time of Queen Elizabeth, that 
express doctrine is expunged, which was asserted in 
the time of King Edward. We recommend this 
book to those whom es, necessarily grave, will 
not deter from studies of solemn interest. We are 
not certain how far its distinctive features will add 
to the reputation of its author, but its ethical tone is 
very attractive, from its earnestness, catholic spirit, 
and Christian toleration. 
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the most distinguished of modern travellers. 
In the volume which records his exploits, he 
says (p. viii.) :— 

“A brief summary of the results of my four 
years’ travel will perhaps interest the reader. I 
travelled, always on foot, and unaccompanied by 
other white men, about 8000 miles. I shot, stuffed, 
and brought home, over 2000 birds, of which more 
than 60 are new species, and I killed upwards of 
1000 quadrupeds, of which 200 were stuffed and 
brought home, with more than 80 skeletons, Not 
less than 20 of these quadrupeds are species hitherto 
unknown to science,” 

On his arrival in London, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society lent their rooms for the ex- 
hibition of M. Du Chaillu’s collection of speci- 
mens, among which a number of gorillas were 
the most striking. M. Du Chaillu recounted 
his adventures before large and intelligent au- 
diences, and followed up his lectures by the 





publication of a work, which, whatever be its 
faults, has at least the merit of having secured 





tation of civilized men, and not in ‘ the forest’ 
where ‘daylight is almost shut out;’ and the 
whole of the twenty species which are said to 
be new to science dwindle into thin air.” It 
must be confessed that these arguments of Dr. 
Gray, however forcible, were likely to have 
more weight in the scientific world than with 
the ordinary public. They were, in fact, not 
so much proofs of M. Du Chaillu’s untrust- 
worthiness, as data, from which that opinion 
might be drawn. But on the following Satur- 
day (May 25), Dr. Gray published a more 
telling charge against the veracity of M. Du 
Chaillu. He proved that in many instances 
the illustrations to the volume, so far from 
being, as they professed to be, taken from M, 
Du Chaillu’s sketches made on the spot, or 
drawings from his specimens, were in fact 
stolen (appropriated, as Dr. Gray expresses it,) 
from the works of other writers. 


“T may observe,” he says, “that the frontispiece 
is copied from M. J. Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s figure of 


an extended circle of readers. But although | the Gorilla, published in the Archives du Museum 
M. Du Chaillu met with flattering and ready | for 1858, from the specimens in the Paris Museum ; 


listeners, it was not long before he had to listen | 


to the muttering of unfriendly criticisms re- 
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M. DU CHAILLU AND DR. GRAY. 


Few of our readers need to be told that during 
the last month a controversy of singular in- 
terest, and no slight acrimony, has been waging 
between M. Paul B. Du Chaillu, author of 
Adventures in Equatorial Africa, and Dr. Gray, 
Keeper of the Zoological Department in the 
British Museum, If this controversy is not yet 
ended, the manner in which it must necessarily 
terminate is, we think, at least clearly visible. 
Our intention, however, is merely to give, as 
succinctly as possible, an outline of the case as 
far as it has yet gone. M. Du Chaillu pro- 
fesses to have explored a certain region of 
Equatorial Africa, with results so striking and 
successful, that if his assertions could be proved 
true, he would he fairly entitled to rank among 








specting the veracity of his narrative. People, 
for instance, who knew that the most daring | 
leap ever made by a racehorse had but in one 


little startled to find that our traveller had met | 
with a pig making a leap of “ over ten yards” 


and the figure of the young Gorilla at p. 206 is 
copied from table 7 fig. 2 of the same paper; in- 
deed, I may say, traced from them. The illustration 
of the skeleton of the Gorilla at p. 370 is copied 
from a photograph made by Mr. Fenton for the 


| iti ios 
recorded instance equalled thirty feet, were a | Ree Sais eit ar Eetomasak aoe 


(p. 422), and that he had seen these animals | 


** repeatedly leaping across the Ovenga, where, 
by my own measurement, it was more than 
eight yards across.” 
ment lessened by reading of a trap to catch 


Nor was their astonish- | 


gazelles “‘quite a mile long” (p. 443). In| 


like manner, medical men who had been taught 


to consider three grains of arsenic as some- | 


thing like a mortal dose, felt they had yet 
much to learn when our author gravely assured 
them that he had found two tablespoonfuls of 


that mineral an excellent febrifuge in his own | 


case (p. 245); and that he had seen a native 


in perfect health, “in less than a minute be- | 
coming covered all over with blotches frightful | 


and sickening to the view,” and cured in an 
equally sudden manner by the application of 


|a little chewed bark, ‘in less than half an 


hour, having scarce any mark upon his body,” 
p. 465. For some time these and similar doubts 
found no public expression; but on the 18th 
of May, Dr. Gray published a letter in the 


columns of the Athenzum, not indeed raising | 


objections to M. Du Chaillu on any of these 
minor 
the tenability of his claims as a geographical 
discoverer, or his qualifications as a na- 
turalist, and asserting that he had made no 
additions whatever to the previous stock of 
zoological knowledge, and that the specimens 


which had excited so much interest even failed | , 
to indicate that the supposed traveller had | Occasion 


visited any new regions at all; while the mode 
of their preservation and the bulky manner in 


which they had been stuffed, proved that they | 


had been prepared somewhere on the coast, 
near to the habitations of civilized man, and 
not, as stated, in the interior, from whence the 
transport of such huge objects would have 
been impossible. ‘IT have examined,” says 
Dr. Gray, “the collection of mammalia with 
care, and there is not a specimen among them 
that indicates that the collector had traversed 
any new region. On the contrary, all the 
kinds contained in it have been received long 
ago from the different trading stations on the 
west coast of Africa, and can easily be pro- 
cured from them; and the manner in which 
the specimens are preserved, shows that they 
must have been preserved in or near the habi- 


points, but denying, on broad grounds, | 


p. 232 (which is given as the young of the new 
species called Nshiego Mbouve) is copied from the 

hotograph of the well-known young Chimpansee, 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, engraved by M. 
J. Geoffroy in the paper above referred to (pl. 7, f. 
4), and this same figure (reversed in the copying) 
is given again as the young of the same species at 
the bottom of the plate at p. 356, so that the figure 
of a Chimpansee is given to represent a species which 
is said to be new and distinct from it....In the 


| same manner, at p. 455, is figured what M. Du 


Chaillu calls a new species of Anomalurus ; but the 
figure is a beautiful copy (leaves and all) from a 
plate in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
for 1852, for a species with quite a different name.” 


These charges of ‘ appropriation” and mis- 
appropriation thus established by Dr. Gray, 
though in reality probably not heavier than 
those contained in his former’ letter, were of a 
nature to strike more forcibly the general 
public. As it was impossible for M. Du Chaillu 
to explain them away, he threw the blame of 
them upon the dishonesty of his artist; a course 
of at least doubtful credit to himself, particu- 
larly when considered in relation to a fact 
which we have upon good authority, viz., that 
while in all his illustrations (which, we take 
for granted, must have been at least seen by 
M. Du Chaillu,) the gorilla is represented as 
advancing to the attack, and about to be shot 
in the breast, which, indeed, is our trayeller’s 
own account of the matter, his specimens 
show that all the animals whose skins are there 
exhibited were shot in the back ; the skin, and 
ally the vertebral column, being in- 
| jured behind, and untorn by gun-shot in front. 
| Clearly, a more damaging commentary upon 
the bold and near advances of the gorilla, as 
| described by M. Du Chaillu himself, could 
| hardly be conceived ; nor, at the same time, a 
more striking confirmation of the able remarks 
of Mr. Charles Waterton upon the incredibility 
of M. Du Chaillu’s porjraiture of one of the 
timid family of apes. 

* We cannot forbear a short extract from the letter of 
the veteran naturalist in regard to M. Du Chaillu’s de- 
scription of the Gorilla:—‘* This eminent naturalist (M. 
Du Chaillu) has so completely changed the habits of the 


poor unoffending Gorilla, and has so distorted its natural 
propensities, that I am nearly at a loss to recognize it as 








one of the monkey family. Its wonderfully muscular fore- 


| legs (which, by the way, have been given to it by nature, 


ig to our 
‘statement, as tremendous weapons of destruction. With 


not for self-defence, but in reality to facilitate its rapid 
transition from brauch to branch in its native haunts) are 
now, forsooth, to be considered, d Ner’s 
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Meanwhile, a second critic appeared with 
charges even more formidable than any of those 
urged by Dr. Gray,—charges which must be 
met at all hazards, unless the credibility of M. 
Du Chaillu and his volume was to come at once 
to an untimely end. This writer (Athenwum 
and Morning Advertiser, May 25, 26,) pointed 
cut that the dates throughout the volume were 
self-contradictory andimpossible; that although 
the whole of M. Du Chaillu’s rambles were 
comprised within the space of three years and 
one month, from January 1856 to February 
1859, he had yet contrived within these three 
years to comprise and particularize the history 
of four Julys; while for the year 1858 there 
were two distinct and different narratives, ut- 
terly inconsistent and irreconcilable with each 
other. As a precise understanding of the 
dates is necessary to the reader to enable him 


to appreciate the force of these objections, we | 


will endeavour to place them intelligibly before 
him :— 

1856, January to December. 

1857. January to December. 

1858. January to December. 

1859. January, February. 

And first, as to the four Julys. “ At p. 28,” 


; 


says the critic, M. Du Chaillu “ speaks of | Could only recompose and rearrange the history | in express terms, that his joutey to the 


July 27, which must be his first, in‘1856. He 
was then at Corisco, At p. 178 he speaks of 
a second July, when he was at King Bango’s, 
in a different district altogether. At p. 223 
we find that he ‘‘ devoted the whole month of 
July” to explorations on the coast near Bia- 
gano, which is a third district, at a consider- 
able distance from Corisco, or King Bango’s. 
And at p. 305 we meet with him, “ on the 
13th of July,” on the Ofoubou, a river in the 
Bakalai country, more than a hundred miles 
from Biagono, or Corisco, or King Bango’s. 
Thus we have four distinct Julys particu- 
larized between January 1856 and February 
1859!” 
to explain this, will be seen further on. 


conflicting accounts given by M. Du Chaillu 
of the year 1858. In order to make this clear, 
we extract an epitome of the six different 
journeys of exploration recorded in the volume. 

1. Page 28-116. Journey to the Fan coun- 
try, occupying July to October, 1856. 


2. Page 116-126. ‘Trip up the Moondah, | 


October and November, 1856. 


8. Page 127-185. Journey to Cape Lopez, | 


May, June, and July (apparently 1857). 

4, Page 186-246. Journey to the Camma 
country, February to November (apparently 
1858). 

5. Page 248-310. Journey to Goumbi, Fe- 
bruary to August. Stated to be 1858. 


6. Page 892-467. ‘Journey to the Apinge , 


Country, October, 1858, to February, 1859. 


Now, as we said, some endeavour must be | 


made to set right this extraordinary confusion 
of dates ; some explanation, satisfactory if pos- 
sible, must be offered, unless M. Du Chaillu 
was prepared to see himself ‘branded as an im- 
postor. Other arguments might not be felt in 








these, his Gorilla smashed the ribs of a nigger, and bent his 
gun-barrel, and broke the stock in pieces! How came the 
Gorilla on this occasion to use its fore-feet at all? 
quadrupeds with retractile claws use them in the act of ag- 
gression. 
every individual of the cat tribe, strike down their prey by 
a blow of the paw. Whereas, the dog, the hyena, and all 
with nails not retractile, secure it by open mouth, and well- 
adapted fangs. . 

“Again, what brought the Gorilla to the ground, and 
caused the timflape to commence warrior movements? 
Examine the formation of its entire frame, and you will per- 
ceive how well it is adapted to pass a life amongst the trees; 
and, on the contrary, how ill to plod its way on the grownd. 
‘The soles of all its four feet are so soft, that they may becom- 
pared to satin, or to the most delicate lady’s hand. But 
those quadrupeds which live on the ground have hard and 
warty soles to their feet.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 26. 


None but | 


Thus, the lion, the tiger, and the leopard, and 


| all their urgency by the general public; but 
credulous as ‘the reader” is supposed to be, 
he nevertheless cannot be expected to believe 
that four Julys should occur in three years, 
nor that the veracious historian, whose exploits 
he admires, could be actually in two distant 
and distinct places at the same moment. M. 
Du Chaillu felt this; and although he had, in 
his original preface, told us that it was ‘‘ much 
easier to hunt gorillas than to write about 
them,” and that while copying out his journals 
he had often wished himself back in his African 
wilds, he found himself compelled, despite his 
literary antipathies, once more to take pen in 
hand, in order, if possible, to render some ra- 
tional account of the modern miracle of which 


and the unwitting narrator. 
task was a difficult one—threatened, indeed, to 
be altogether desperate. But to some minds 
| nothing is impossible; and already a bold and 

hopeful advocate had constructed a system of 

dates from the volume, which, although labour- 
| ing under the disadvantage of directly contra- 
dicting M. Du Chaillu’s own positive narrative 
| of the course and sequence of his journeys, had 
| yet this to recommend it, that if M. Du Chaillu 





|of his travels upon the principle of this im- 
proved chronology, they would then no longer 
stand in direct antagonism to the somewhat 
| exigent necessities of time and space. In the 
_hour of his need, M. Du Chaillu adopted, as 

we think most rashly, the theory suggested by 
| his advocate. Urged in the hasty columns of 
_a journal as a possible explanation, it might 
as satisfactory ; no A put forward by 
| M. Du Chaillu as the real solution of the diffi- 
| culties, it seems to us suicidal, Here, how- 
| ever, it is,as published in the preface to his 
| last edition. 


| T ought,” he says, “to haye mentioned in 


How M. Du Chaillu has endeavoured my original preface, that, in order not to take| «« 
| my reader backwards and forwards, I completed my 
But, secondly, as to the two distinct and | ‘scription of the northern region, in¢luding my ex: | on 


| pedition to the Fans, before beginning my southern 
| journey to Cape Lopez, which in reality was the first 
| eXploration I made in 1856. I preserved the dates 
| of the months, however, as they appear in my jour- 
| nal; but, to make this more clear, I now give a 
chronological table of my journeys according to 
| years and months : 
“1855. October, left New York, 
“December, reached Africa, 
“1856, January to March, at Gaboon (p., 7). 
| “ April, started for Cape Lopez, May to July 
127). 
o July 27, started for Corisco, to visit the Fans 
». 28), 
“ “ October, returned to Corisco Bay (pp. 115, 114), 
ascended the Moondah, and crossed to Gaboon 
| country. 
©1857. February 5, started for Camma country 
| (p. 188). 
“1858, February 26, set out for Goumbi, Ex- 
plored the Rembo and Ovenga country (p. 248), 
| August 13, returned to Biagano (p. 310). 
“ October 10, visit the Apingi country (p. a 
“1859, Returned from Apingi country to Bia- 
gano (p. 467). 
| “February to June. Explored the delta of the 
| Ogobai and neighbouring districts. Embarked for 
| America,” 


| Surely, when he ventured on such a course 


have felt his position to be desperate, For in 
the first place, what does it demand from the 
credulity of the reader? Why,‘first, that we 
should believe, that in writing the history of 
his travels, he began with the history of his 
second journey, then passed on to the third, and 
| when in the middle of the volume (p. 128) be- 
| gan at last to write the description of the first. 
| That whereas, in the volyme, we are clearly told 


he had been at once the unconscious subject | 
We confess the | 


of explanation as this, M. Du Chaillu must | 


that he jirst of all went up the Muni and into 
the country of the Fans, secondly up the Moon- 
dah, and thirdly to Cape Lopez, now, we are 
asked to believe that this journey to Cape 
Lopez, though placed third in the volume, oc- 
curred, in fact, the first of all; and that if we 
wish to follow his real footsteps, we must begin 
in the middle of the volume, read on some hun- 
dred pages, and then turning back to p. 1, con- 
tinue there the history of the narrative. But 
this is not all. At the very outset, says the 
critic who first pointed out the discrepancies 
in M. Du Chaillu’s dates, and whose strie- 
tures on this second preface are so able, that we 
extract them for the benefit of the reader at 
full length,— 





| At the very outset we meet with a positive self- 


contradiction. In his new preface, now for the first 
| time published, M. Du Chaillu says, ‘ My southern 
| journey to Cape Lopez was in reality the jirst ex- 
ploration I made in 1856” But at p. 24 of his nar- 
| rative he had said, ‘It was my intention to proceed 
| first on an exploration of the river Muni, and for 
| this purpose I sailed from Gaboon for Coriseo Is- 
| land.’ Thus he not only forgot to apprise us, in its 
| proper order, of his journey to Cape Lopez, which 
| he now says was his first, but he Lagrvae stated, 
|i uni was 
the first. And having stated his ‘intention’ at p. 24, 
| he then goes on to tell us how that intention was 
| carried into effect, and how he did actually proceed 
| up the Muni and afterwards visit the Fans. 
| “Third. Let us look next at his narrative of his 
| journey to Cape Lopez, which he now tells us was 
, the commencement of all his adventures. It stands 
_in the very middle of the volume, In chapters 4, 
| 5, 6, 7, § and 9 he had described his journey up the 
Muni, and his visit to the Fans, In chapter 10 he 
| described his trip up the Moondah, and that chapter 
ends th’ 


us :— 
“¢From the Ikoi CreekI returned without inci- 
dent or adventure to the Gaboon ’(p. 126). 


| “And then immediately chapter 11 commences 

| thus -— 

y stay in Gaboon was only long enough to 

enable me to secure my specimens and send them 

, and to prepare myself for a trip to Cape Lopez’ 
127 


“Thus M.Du Chaillu had given us to understand, 
in the most distinct manner, that the trip to Cape 
Lopez followed his trip up the Moondah, as his trip 
up the Moondah had followed his journey to the 
Fan country. And he had done this, not only by 
the order of his narrative, but by an incident of the 
most unmistakable kind. He says, ‘My stay in 
Gaboon was only long enough to enable me to se- 
cure my specimens and send them on’ (p. 127). 
, What ‘specimens’? Clearly, and beyond all doubt, 
these indicate a previous journey, in which he had 
obtained zoological specimens. Yet he now tells us 
that the trip to Cape Lopez, which he was preparing 
to undertake, was his jirst! If so, whence came 
these specimens, these results of a past excursion? 
Clearly we have here a second instance of self-con- 
tradiction, 

“Fourth. But again: there is great difficulty in 
crowding the journey to Cape iam into the space 
between May and July 27, and M, Du Chaillu fails 
in the attempt. His chief object is to get rid of one 
of the ‘four Julys,’ and he strives very hard to ef- 
fect this; but the effort is too much for him. He 
tries to make it out that this trip began in May, 
1856, and ended in July, so as to enable him to set 
out on his journey into the Fan country on July 27. 
But the obstacles to this view are too great. For 
instance :— 

“(1.) Chapters 11 and 12 contain the account of 
the journey to Cape Lopez. In chapter 12, at p. 
178, M. Du Chaillu says :—I suffered a good deal 
from inflammation in my lege, and was obliged to 
lay up, so that it was July before I was able to go 





anywhere beyond the village.’ After this he says, 
at p. 181, “My old hunting friend Fasiko got to- 
gether a party of about forty men, to accompany me 


on a visit to Fetich Point” And at p. 184, he says, 
‘ Among these shrubs we built our camp, and here 
Jor some days we bad a very lively time.’ He goes 





—— 
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on to describe the turtles, the sharks, the elephauts, 
the sea-fowl, and a leopard. So that, as this trip to 
Fetich Point could not have been undertaken till 


the beginning of July, it is clear that it could hard- | 


ly have been concluded before the end of it. 
Chaillu then adds :— 

“On my return (from Fetich Point) Isailed back 
with my specimens to the Gaboon, whither I was 
glad to return once more to take a little civilized 
comfort. I remained several months near the Ga- 
hoon, exploring the course of that river and the 
country about its borders,’ &., &c. (p. 185). 

**So stood the account in M. Du Chaillu’s narra- 
tive. Yet he now contradicts all this in the most 
positive manner ; for in his new Note to his preface 
he sets down the following as his first three jour- 
neys :— 


M. Du 


1856. April—Started for Cape Lopez. May 
to July. 
“<July 27.—Started for Corisco to visit 
the Fans, 
“*October.—Returned to Corisco Bay. 
Ascended the Moondah, and crossed 
to Gaboon country.’” 


“Thus, in the Narrative, M. Du Chaillu expressly 
states that on his return from Cape Lopez, he ‘re- 
mained several months near the Gaboon.’ But in 
his new Note he as positively asserts that he did not 
remain near the Gaboon at all; but instantly set off 
on a fresh journey to the Fan jcountry, where he 
stayed till October; and then, in November, made 
another journey up the Moondah. It would be im- 
possible for an author to contradict himself more 
distinetly, or in more express or positive terms. 

“(2,) But this is not all. In his new Note M. 
Du Chaillu oceupies from ‘May to July’ with his 
visit to Cape Lopez, which was at a considerable 
distance frem Gaboon. We have already seen that 
at the beginning of July he was suffering from in- 
flammation of the legs; that some time after this he 
took a trip to Fetich Point, where he remained ‘ for 
some days,’ hunting and shooting leopards, sea-fowls, 
elephants, sharks, and turtles. He then returned to 
Cape Lopez, packed up his specimens, and returned 
to the Gaboon, where he could not have arrived until 
July was nearly over. Yet, in his new Note, he 
tells us that on the 27th of July, which must have 
been immediately after he reached Gaboon, he 
‘started from Corisco to visit the Fans’—a journey 
of three months. Does this immediate setting out 
on a new journey, almost the very day when he had 
returned to Gaboon, agree with his own story, as he 
Let us see. 

“ At page 24, he begins to speak of his explora- 
tion of the river Muni, and visit to the Fan country. 
He says :— 

“¢Tt was my intention to proceed first on an ex- 
ploration of the river Muni, and for this purpose I 
sailed from Gaboor to Corisco Island, where I was 
to get canoes and men to help me at least a part of 
the way up river.’ 

“ At p. 26, he says :— 

“A yew days before I left the island, Tonda 
died, and at his funeral I was witness to a singular 
ceremony.’ 

“ And at p. 28, he adds :— ara 

“+ At Corisco, I enjoyed the hospitality of the 
missionaries. It was here that I made preparations 
for a long journey.... We set out in Inbango’s 
canoe on the 27th of July.’ 

“ Now, do not these passages show that the plans 
and preparations for a long journey must have occu- 
pied a considerable time, and that to get out on the 
journey on the 27th of July, he must have com- 
menced his preparations early in that month? Yet 
we have already seen that if he was at Cape Lopez 
in the beginning of that month, as he now tells us 
he was, and if he stayed at Fetich Point, near Cape 
Lopez, ‘ for some days’ in July, he could never have 
returned to the Gaboon, and from the Gaboon to 
Corisco Island, which was a hundred miles from 
Cape Lopez, before the end of the month. What 

of time, then, is left for ‘ preparations for a 
long journey,’ for the hospitality of the missionaries 
at Corisco, and for the ‘few days’ alluded to in 
p. 262 It is quite clear that M. Du Chaillu throws 
more work upon this month of July, 1856, than it 
ean possibly bear, The July spent at Cape Lopez 





and the July spent at Corisco Island, a hundred 
miles further north, could not be the same July. 
The attempt to combine them utterly fails. 

“ Let it not be supposed that we are denying any 
of M, Du Chaillu’s statements. It is clearly impos- 
sible for us to know whether he was at Cape Lopez 
in 1856 or 1857, or whether his journey to the 
Camma country was made in 1857 or in 1858. Al 
we can deal with is the narrative which he chooses 


to bring before the public; and all we ask with re- | 


ference to that narrative is, that it should be con- 
sistent with itself. 

“On reading M. Dn Chaillu’s book a month ago, 
we found that his adventures began in January, 
1856, and ended in February, 1859, and yet that he 
described four Julys. We pointed this out, and it 
became needful for M. Du Chaillu to give the 
public some explanation. He has attempted to do 
this, but he has attempted it unsuccessfully. 

“ He tells us now that a trip to Cape Lopez was 
his first journey, whereas, in his book, he had de- 
scribed it as his third. 

“ He thus contradicts, in express terms, his original 
narrative, which had declared his journey up the 
river Muni to be his first journey. 

* He also contradicts the opening sentence of his 
narrative of the trip to Cape Lopez, which speaks 
of certain ‘ specimens,’ the fruits of a previous jour- 
ney, although he now tells us there had been no 
previous journey. 


“He also contradicts his statement at p. 185, | 


that on returning from Cape Lopez he ‘ remained 
several months near the Gaboon.’ He now declares 
that he did not remain there at all, but instantly 
set off on a fresh journey to the Fan country. 


* And, lastly, he narrates circumstances as taking | 


place at Cape Lopez in July, 1856, and other cir- 
cumstances as taking place in Corisco Bay, a hundred 
miles off, at the same time, which are clearly in- 
compatible.” 


For ourselves, we cannot conceive how these 
manifest self-contradictions are to be satis- 
factorily met. All we can say is, there is 
still one course open to M. Du Chaillu, by 
which, if really honest, he may yet set him- 
self right with the world. Let him pro- 
duce the “ faithfully kept journals,” “ the mi- 
nute journals and itineraries kept carefully day 
by day,” which he tells us in the preface to the 
first edition his volume ‘ faithfully represents,” 
and which he likewise quotes, in his addition 
to the preface of the last edition, as his au- 
thority for the changes in the sequence of his 
narrative which he is now anxious to introduce. 
“* These original diaries,” he speaks of, in his 
latest communication, as still in existence, in- 
deed we cannot conceive that they should be 
otherwise; he professes that the history laid 
before the public is little more than an extract 
of these; he refers to them continually ; he has 
even gone the length of promising to exhibit 
them. Let him at once, and before he can be 
charged with tampering with them, produce 
them before the members of the Royal .Geo- 
graphical Society, which has already taken him 
by the hand. Although their evidence as to his 
honesty, or otherwise, might not be absolutely 
conclusive, it would certainly go near to be 
so. The literary and scientific world is not 
so unacquainted with the characteristics of 
genuine diaries of such a nature, as to be 
likely to be greatly wrong in the conclusions 
formed from their examination. At any 
rate, they could hardly fail to demonstrate the 
real chronology of the visit to Cape Lopez, and 
the position in point of time which it actually 
occupied in M. Du Chaillu’s explorations. We 
have no wish to condemn him, but on the clear- 
est proofs. Our anxiety, we dare not say our 
hope, is to see him triumphantly emerge from 
the dark cloud of suspicion which is every day 
gathering thicker and closer around his head. 
But we say, seriously and advisedly, that by 
the production of those original diaries he must 
stand or fall, No excuse for their non-forth- 


coming, however cunningly devisel, will avail 
| him anything; it will only add to the suspicion 
| of his guilt. We entreat his friends, we call upon 
| the members of the Royal Geographical Society, 
| as it values its honour, to demand their produc- 
| tion ; produced, they may prove his innocence, 
| —withheld, they can hardly fail to establish the 
| contrary. 
| One word, and we have done. It is, we be- 
| lieve, the case, that in M. Du Chaillu’s collec- 
| tion there are a few specimens both of mam- 
| malia and birds which it is desirable to secure 
| for the Zoological Department of the British 
Museum. It is quite conceivable that although 
not a discoverer, M. Du Chaillu may yet be a 
useful dealer in objects of Natural History, 
and we have no doubt that Dr. Gray is ready to 
| come forward and make an offer for whatever 
| objects he requires. The keeper of our Na- 
| tional Collection may well be anxious to obtain 
fine specimens, although utterly and justly in- 
credulous as to the method by which the dealer 
in them may assert they came into his posses- 
sion, 





FLorence, June 14. 
Our city is all gay with tricolor streamers lazily 
floating in the tepid south-west breeze to-day, be- 
| cause tidings have reached us that it has pleased our 
| mighty and dangerous friend at Paris to recognize our 
national existence. The day before yesterday, the 
| same banners, muffled with crape, were hung from 
every window and vantage-point in token of mourn- 
ing for the almost prostrating bereavement which 
has fallen upon us, in the untimely death of him 
| who was the creator of that national existence. And 
thus Italy wins her onward, uphill way, among al- 
most daily alternating vicissitudes of grief and joy, 
good hap and ill hap, contentment and —— 
' ment. Those who have not lived in Italy during 
the last two years, and seen the woof of its marvel- 
lous history during that period, woven, as it were, 
beneath their eyes, can hardly realize to themselves 
| the state of feverish excitement, in which her mo- 
| bile and highly sensitive populations are kept by 
| this perpetual alternation of hopes and fears. It 
would be grossly ungrateful to the Giver of all good, 
| as well as manifestly absurd, to deny that the good 
| has preponderated over the evil in a ratio rarely per- 
| mitted to human affairs to realize. But in these 
last days, it must be admitted that our misfortune 
| has been infinitely greater than our glad tidings can 
be deemed to countervail. 
| It is good, certainly, that the new comer among 
the nations should be acknowledged and welcomed 
by so powerful a member of the European family 
as France. But, like most of the good which has 
come to us from the same hand, it comes so qualified 
as very materially to diminish, if not wholly to coun- 
teract, the advantage of the boon; and somehow 
or other, it always happens, that these detracting 
| cireumstances are not heard of till after the an- 


nouncement of the good news has, for some hours at . 


| least, called forth the expressions of our easily 
' moved gratitude. This morning, all Florence was 
talking of the simple recognition of the Italian 
| kingdom by France. This evening, men are talking 
| of a condition attached to the gracious act, making 
| the execution of it depend on an engagement to be 
taken by the Italian Government to “respect” the 
patrimony of the Holy See! k 
Now, if such be indeed a uae ded hse the 
French Emperor proposes to acknow: the exist- 
ence of ths Ringoes of Italy, the boon is truly one 
of those Greek presents, which may be fairly likened 
to that fatal one which the old Trojan statesman 
warned his countrymen against ‘receiving. Foiled 
again and again in his unceasing, persistent, and 
reiterated attempts to prevent the accomplishment 
of Italian unity,—foiled by the wisdom, moderation, 
and firmness of the Italians,—by the stupidity, 
| weakness, and obstinacy of their tyrants,—and not 
| least in the list, by a truly wonderful concatenation 
of circumstances, which it is, perhaps, in such a 
case, not irreverent to call providential, the Em- 
peror of France would, if this condition were ac- 
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cepted and observed, successfully accomplish, at the 
eleventh hour, the object for which he has been toil- 
ing in vain during all the heat of the day. Even in 
the act of recognizing Italian nationality, he would 
effectually provide means of preventing that nation- 
ality from becoming a stable, beneficent, and fruitful 
fact, and, in truth, lay a mine by which it might be 
blown to fragments. He would succeed at last in 
preventing the unity of Italy ; and the exception to 
that unity would be of a nature a thousandfold 
more fatal to the establishment of the nation, than 
that of any other portion of the territory, however 
large. There is not a thinking man of any party 
in Italy, who does not feel, that as long as the king- 
priest shall exercise sovereign power at Rome, the 
task of welding the nation into one consolidated and 
constitutionally governed body social,—of prosper- 
ously and effectually ruling even that vast majority 
of the nation, which has not the misfortune to live 
within the limits of the absurdly called “ patrimony 
of St. Peter,”—is a hopeless one. 

And the universality of this conviction makes the 
proposed condition of the French Emperor a terribly 
insidious one in another point of view. It would, 
in all probability, be fatal to any Italian govern- 
ment which should accept it. Under any circum- 
stances the government of Victor Emmanuel, be it 
entrusted to what hands it may, has a sufficiently 
difficult and uphill task before it. There can be no 
doubt that any cabinet which shall appear to be 
carrying out the views and treading in the path in- 
dicated by Cavour, will be supported by the great 
body of the nation. But the extreme parties are 
strong enough, between them, to make the business 
of government a very thorny and difficult one. The 
* black ” party—the priests and the adherents of the 
fallen governments—are wealthy, individually influ- 
ential, unweariedly persistent, subtle, and enter- 
prising. The “reds”—Mazzinians and republicans— 
are violent, implacably bitter, clever, loud, and as 
restless as the waves of the sea. And both are 
shamelessly unscrupulous, even to the cynical base- 
ness and immorality of a readiness in some cases to 
unite their forces against the common enemy. And 
the acceptance, by Victor Emmanuel’s government, 
of an engagement to “respect” the sovereignty 
remaining to the Pope, would put into the hands of 
the “reds” a weapon which they would well know 
how. to use with terrible effect, while it would not 
have the effect of diminishing the deadly enmity 
of any one single worshipper of divine right, or 
supporter of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. 

here were, also, other grounds on which it ap- 
peared to not a few of our sharp-witted, though 
easy-going Florentines, that to-day’s demonstration 
of gratitude and exultation for the Imperial favours 
vouchsafed to us, was somewhat “de trop.” When 
some of the French papers the other day were kind 
enough to deplore the loss of a minister, who was 
so necessary to the guidance of a nation which 
France had regenerated, the monstrous insolence of 
the boast was acutely felt; and our press, in citing 
the words, expressed as much indignation and dis- 
gust as the typographical devices of capitals, ques- 
tion marks, admiration stops, &e., could be made to 


convey. In the early stages of the recent.revolu- | 


tion, Italy was enthusiastic in her gratitude for 
what she flattered herself were the free gifts of ge- 
nerous idea-worshipping France. But when, to her 
infinite disappointment and disgust, France brought 
in her bill, and when it had been paid at the cost not 
only of a slice cut from her own body, but of deplor- 
able and alli but fatal discord and disunion between 
her great general and her greater statesman,—for the 
cession of Nice was the true cause of Garibaldi’s irre- 
concilable hostility to Cavour,—after all this, Italy 
began to feel differently towards her great ally ; and 
to dislike being continually called on for gratitude for 
services which she considers she has paid for in full. 
And in the case of this last jubilation for Imperial 
favours, it has been remarked thut no banners were 
hung out, and no outward and visible signs of exul- 
tation manifested, when England much more readily 
and graciously acknowledged the new kingdom of 
Italy. That was taken as a matter of course. And 
perhaps it was in reality more complimentary to 
England that it should be so taken. There was no 
great rejoicing, because there had been no preceding 
fear that honest England would fail to act in ac- 


cordance with her expressed feelings and sympathies, » 








But France is the prodigal son for whom the fatted 


calf is slain! England need not feel aggrieved in 
the matter. Italy knows that we have all along 
been with her in our honest and truly-expressed 
sympathies, and in the rendering of all possible, and 
she is well aware how valuable, aid ; and aecordingly 
all that she has of trust, confidence, and friendly 
feeling, is ours. Let the tardy grace of our less- 
trusted brother surprise her into this little exhibition 
of fatted-calf-killing. 7; P 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


June 15,—The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., 
in the chair. 

J. W. Kaye, Esq., and J. G. Frith, Esq., R.A. 
were elected Resident Members. 

A discourse was given by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, 
on the total quantities of cotton and other textile 
fibres exported by different producing, and imported 
by various consuming countries in the world ; and 
amongst other things showed how dependent on 
America England has hitherto been for the supply 
of cotton. The superior productive capabilities of 
India were then touched upon, and illustrated by 
reference to the surprising rapidity with which she 
has increased her exports of jute and some other 
products. The demand for these products was 
brought to the door of the producer, and supply 
quickly followed ; and the lecturer asserted that if 
the same were done with respect to cotton, a similar 
result would accrue, pointing out that although In- 
dia exports far less cotton than America, she proba~ 
bly grows thrice as much for her own use, and would 
supply our wants also, as soon as the native pro- 
ducer has been made to realize that we are pre- 
pared to pay a better price for it. 

The quality of India cotton was then dwelt upon, 
and the fact illustrated that it is inferior chiefly 
from causes within human control. 

The benefits certain to arise from cleaning native 
cotton afforded by Dr. Forbes’s roller churke, and 
the advisability of the rapid introduction of these, 
and of the establishment of depots for the ginning 
and baleing of cotton, strongly enforced. The diffi- 
culties arising at present from the imperfect means 
of transit were then alluded to, but it was stated 
that the Government was doing all it could to meet 
the emergency. 

C. A. Brice, Esq., General Cotton, F. Fincham, 
Esq., General Briggs, R. W. Crawford, Esq., and J. 
B. Smith, Esq., joined in a discussion as to the para- 
mount necessity of speedily improving the means of 
communication in India, not only by railroads and 
by water, but even more especially by cross-roads, to 
serve as feeders to the former. 

The desirableness of a careful and judicious intro- 
duction of European ownership of land, as well as 
of British capital, energy, and knowledge, together 
with a better system of administering justice, so as 


‘5 


to afford to all an efficient protection of person and | 


property, were also touched upon. 
Doubts were expressed by one speaker as to the 


| possibility, under present circumstances, of India sup- | 


plying the deficiency anticipated in the production 
of cotton by America. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 19.—John Crawford, Esq., President of the 
Society, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were announced as 
Fellows of the Society :—Sir William Clay, Bart., 
and Lord Edward St. Maur. 

A paper was read by T. J. Hutchinson, Esq., late 
H.M.’s Consul at Fernando Po, on some domestic 
and social characteristics of the African tribes, The 
author stated that Africa contains one hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants, chiefly Moors, Arabs, 
and negroes ; but the mulatto element is prevalent 
particularly among the “ Filatahs,” who are sup- 
posed to be either a mixture of Carthaginian and 
negro blood, or cf Arabian and negro; they inhabit 
the land extending from the mouths of the Se- 
negal and Gambia rivers, on the west, to Bonin 
and Mandana on the east; from the desert of Za- 
hara on the north, to the mountains of Korg, on 
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the south. Iron-headed spears and javelins, swords 
and pottery, similar to those found at Canterbury, 
have been found in this part of Africa. These 
people were never visited by white men prior to 
the Niger expedition of 1854. Slavery is an in- 
stitution, and by the number of slaves that a man 
keeps, his position is estimated. There is no litera- 
ture among them. Each tribe has a supreme king 
or chief, and also a Ja-ju king, or high-priest, who is 
the dispenser of superstitious rites, and who has also 
the care of the tutelary deity, which consists of 
birds, beasts, skulls, flowers, stones, &c., but the 
boa constrictor and iguana are specially venerated 
and protected. All the women, even wives and 
daughters of kings and chiefs, are slaves. Human 
sacrifice is an established institution among them. 
Ju-jaism, or fetishism, is the basis of all the bru- 
talities exercised among them, including cannibalism. 
Tn Calabar all the chiefs, the king, and the freemen 
belong to an order, called Egbo, which, in fact, 
constitutes the ruling power of the country ; and of 
this there are eleven grades or ranks, to the three 
highest of which no slave can attain. All deaths 
of kings or chiefs are supposed to be owing to 
witchcraft, and the accused persons are compelled 
to go through a certain ordeal in order to ascertain 
their guilt or innocence. The women in these 
tribes use the electric fish in a pail of water to cure 
their children of fits or colic. Children cutting 
their upper teeth first are killed; twins are buried 
alive. At Fernando Po, murderers are tied to their 
victims and left to starve; and in the author's 
opinion, notwithstanding their intercourse with Eu- 
ropean missionaries and traders, they cling to their 
old customs of fetishism and cannibalism as much as 
they did many hundred years ago. 

A second paper, by Charles Livingstone, Esq., was 
read before the meeting, on the Inhabitants of the 
Batoka Country. After the reading of the papers, 
Dr. Knox, Dr. Copland, Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. Consul 
Hanson, the Chairman, and others, took part in the 
discussion. 

The Chairman announced an extra meeting of 
the Society on the 2nd July, when a paper will be 
| read by Captain R. Burton, on M. Du Chaillu’s 
Explorations and Adventures in equatorial Africa. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


June 12.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A,, V.P., 
in the chair. 

George Goldsmith, Esq., of Belgrave Road ; 
Joseph George, Esq., of Goldsmiths’ Hall; and Al- 
fred George Sharpe, Esq., of Westbourn Park Villas, 
were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Archeological Institute, &c. 

Mr. Bateman, of Yolgrave, sent a drawing of a 
| bronze sword and the supposed ornament from its 

scabbard, found together with another sword and 

some human bones at Ebberston, in Yorkshire. Mr. 
| Bateman stated it to differ from all other specimens 
in his museum, and referred it to the most recent 
| bronze period. In regard to the scabbard ornament, 
Mr. Cuming stated that only one perfect scabbard 
of a bronze sword is known, and that is in the Co- 
penhagen Museum. Several portions, presumed to 
| be the metal mountings, ferule, &c., have been dis- 
covered in Ireland. Of ferules three distinct types 
are distinguished, and Mr. Bateman’s belongs to one 
of these ; it is the only instance discovered in Eng- 
land. : 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a portion of an Olla found 
at Colchester, resembling in pattern and texture 
that exhibited from Berkshire at the former meeting. 
It is of fine terra-cotta, almost equal to the Samian 
ware, and is a product from the potteries of the 
Rhine. 

Mr. Schultze exhibited eleven Hungarian and 
Polish silver coins, the earliest being of the four- 
teenth century. They were used as ornaments, 
having a loop for suspension. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a fine collection of 
knives and forks of Italian, French, German, and 
English manufacture, the handles of which were 
variously enamelled, and some with fine carvings of 
ivory. He also exhibited an ivory carving of the 
eleventh century, apparently representing King Saul 
attended by his cup-bearer, whilst David, accom- 
panied by an attendant, is playing before him on a 
harp. Mr, Forman also produced several other in- 
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teresting antiquities in metal, referred for future | Petrarch, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and some of the most 


description, together with three large specimens of 
illuminations, which had belonged to a work of St. 
Augustine (probably a French translation of the 
“De Civitate Dei”). The drawings, in gold and 
colours, were of the most exquisite description, and 
worthy of particular detail. 

Dr. Kendrick sent various antiquities found at 
Wilderspool, the presumed site of Condate. They 
consisted of many Specimens of pottery, several of 
Samian ware, a mortarium, &c., iron nails, per- 
forated tile, and, of a late period, a fine hunting- 
knife, with carved handle illustrative of the chase. 
There were also two gutta-percha impressions from 
the ivory backs of mirrors of the time of Edward I. 
The largest specimen represented an incident in the 
siege of the Chateau d’Amour. A glaive, or scythe- 
blade, was also exhibited; found in Lincolnshire. 

Dr. Wilkins exhibited an ancient British coin, 
found in the Isle of Purbeck. It appears to be a 
new type, and will be figured. 

Mr. Bell sent a drawing of the large dolium, or 
amphora, capable of holding sixteen gallons, fished 
up at the Goodwin Sands. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited some large specimens of 
pottery, bearing the names of the potters, found 
upon excavating behind the Guildhall. 

Mr. Dundas exhibited a Mohammedan pendant of 
silver, with bright flowers on a niello field. It held 
a compass, to mark the direction to Mecca; it had 
also held a relic. Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a pre- 
sumed autograph of Shakespere, found in a book 
belonging to Mr. Hird. 

Mr. Thomas Wright exhibited a curious bronze 
instrument, just found at Wroxeter; it has the ap- 
pearance of a saw, but is the segment of a circle, 
entirely new to antiquaries ; and the general opinion 
in regard to it was that it had been used as a curry- 
comb or scraper. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell sent a large collection of tiles 
found at Netley Abbey, together with photographs 
by Mr. Addison, of the parts recently excavated ; but 
as these operatious are being continued, the reading 
of Mr. Kell’s paper was deferred until they should 
be completed. 

The Chairman adjourned the meetings over un- 
til November, and announced that the Congress in 
Devonshire would assemble in Exeter on the 19th 
of August, anc would be presided over by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P., &. The pro- 
gramme is nearly completed. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


June 7th.—Lord Talbot de Malahide, President, 
in the chair. 

The subject of ancient and medieval gems hay- 
ing been selected for special illustration on this oc- 
casion, a numerous attendance of the members and 
their friends took place, to inspect the treasures of 
ancient Art sent for exhibition by the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Devonshire, and several 
distinguished collectors of gems. 

Previously to entering upon the special subject of 
the evening, Lord Talbot de Malahide invited the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, who had recently returned from a 
Continental tour in quest of certain remarkable ar- 
chitectural examples in various parts of Europe, to 
give the results of his investigations, illustrated by 
his admirable drawings displayed on this occasion. 
Mr. Petit then gave a discourse replete with interest- 
ing details regarding the churches of circular form, 
of which a few remarkable specimens exist in this 
country. 

_ The subject more specially selected for the occa- 
sion was then brought before the meeting by Mr, 
Edmund Waterton, who proceeded to give an able 
dissertation on the attractive chapter of ancient and 
medizval Art, to which the collection of ancient 
finger-rings, formed by him with great taste and 


judgment, has greatly contributed to draw attention. | 


He alluded to the value of glyptic art as presenting 
probably the greatest perfection of execution, and 
illustrative in an eminent degree of the history and 
artistic genius of ancient times. 

Mr. Waterton briefly adverted to the principal 
collections of gems in ancient times, from the dac- 
tyliothece of Mithridates, Julius Caesar, and Mar- 
cellus ; and to the appreciation of such treasures in 
medixval times, as instanced by the collections of 


eminent patrons of art and literature in the Middle 
Ages. The engraving of gems presents one of the 
most interesting features in the history of the revi- 
val of the arts in Italy; the taste rapidly spread, 
and was extended to our country, as shown by the 
extensive collection formed by the Earl of Arundel, 
which the Society, through the liberality of its noble 
possessor, the Duke of Marlborough, had now the 
gratification to contemplate. Another of the earliest 
and richest private collections of that early period, 
formed by a wealthy patrician of Nuremberg, and 
known as the Praun collection, was also brought be- 
fore the Institute by the Rev. G. Rhodes, to whose 
valuable cabinet it has been added. Mr. Waterton 
proceeded to give a sketch of the history and pro- 
gress of the art among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans, and pointed out 
examples in the extensive series which the archro- 
logist had now the advantage of examining, through 
the kindness of numerous collectors, who had fa- 
vourably recognised the value of such serial exhibi- 
tions as the Institute had proposed to form for the 
gratification of their friends. Of every class and 
period the rich assemblage of gems now brought 
together presented specimens in great perfection. 
The glyptic art was revived in a remarkable 
degree in Italy as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was liberally encouraged by the Me- 
dici, and other distinguished promoters of the arts 


of a later period were not unknown in England, and 
a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, attributed to the in- 


slight note occur in later times, and our own country 
has produced some worthy of mention, although 
surpassed by the accomplished maestri of Italy. The 
revival of a higher style of artistic taste and skill, 
not unworthy of comparison with that of the best 
periods, may be anticipated, Mr. Waterton ob- 
served, from the efforts of his gifted friend, Luigi 
Saulini, whose productions are of the highest pro- 
mise. Mr. Waterton concluded his remarks by 
pointing out the rarest and most characteristic spe- 
cimens in the series. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


The Fine Arts Committee of this Society met in 
the Council-room at South Kensington on Saturday 
afternoon last, his Royal Highness the Prince Con- 

rt (President) in the chair. There were also pre- 

ent—the Lord Llanover, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. 
Henry Hope, Mr. Wentworth Dilke, Mr. Sidney 
Smirke, R.A., and Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A. The 
object of the meeting was to make a communica- 
tion to the sculptors of the country. The following 
is a list of the sculptors and gentlemen connected 
with that department of the fine arts who had been 





invited by the committee to attend, almost the 
whole of whom were present—viz., Messrs. Baily, 
| R.A., Foley, R.A., MacDowell, R.A., Marshall, R.A., 
| Weekes, A.R.A., Baron Marochetti, A.R.A.; Messrs, 
| Adams, Baron, Behnes, Bell, J. Davis, E. Davis, 
| Durham, Earle, Edwardes, Hancock, Jones, Lough, 
| Leighchild, Miller, Munro, Nichol, Noble, Physick, 
Papworth, Stephens, Theed, Thomas, Thornycroft, 
Thrupp, J. Westmacott, Woodington, and Woolner. 
An ordinary general meeting for the election of 
Fellows was also held as above on Tuesday last, 
Mr. S. H. Godson in the chair, when 145 new 
Fellows were balloted for and duly elected,—in- 
| cluding Lady Alvanly, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Lord A. Beauclerk, Viscount Chelsea, 
Viscount Combermere, Lady Cremorne, Ear! of 
Darnley, Earl De Grey, Earl of Longford, Duke 
| of Marlborough, Lady Otway, Lord George Quin, 
| Viscountess Strangford, Earl Beshorough, Lady 
| Chichester, Lord Craven, Lady Charlotte Denison, 
| Lady Londesborough, Lady Magnay, Lord Methuen, 





| Lady Louisa Mills, the Bishop of Oxford, Lady 
Price, Viscount Somerton, Lady Sterling, Lady 
| Wharncliffe, &c. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The annuai dinner of the Society of Arts came off 
on Wednesday evening last, at the Crystal Palace, 
Lord Elgin being in the chair, After the usual 
loyal toasts, the chairman proposed “The Society 





of design. The works of the eminent masters | 


imitable Vincentini, occurs among the gems ex- | 
hibited by the Duke of Devonshire. Artists of no | 


for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufacture, and 
Commerce, and success to the Exhibition of ’62.” 
He commenced by observing, that though when first 
invited to take the chair he felt great reluctance to 
do so, on account of his own unfitness for such a 
position, he could not on reflection refuse the invi- 
tation of a Society which had done so much for the 
advancement, not only of the interests of this coun- 
try, but of the civilization of the world. British 
industry had, he said, of late, in a spirit of chivalry, 
flung down the gauntlet to the whole world, and 
invited competition on the arena in which she had 
hitherto been subjected to no competition. This 
challenge had not been given hastily or unadvisedly, 
but after due deliberation and discussion, and in 
the full conviction that the designs of Providence 
were best promoted when each country did that 
which it was most fitted to do in the — 
and exhibition of its main staples. he prizes 
of success had been extended beyond all example. 
Let them look at the large districts rescued from 
barbarism by this country; let them look at 
Australia, which had consumed a larger pro- 
portion per head of articles of luxury than 
any other nation on the earth, and extracted 


| from a soil which formerly contributed nothing 





to the happiness of mankind sufficient to pay 
for those luxuries. Then, again, in North Ame- 
rica the progress of Canada was hardly less sur- 
prising than the progress of Australia. Between 
the years 1849 and 1855, the revenue of that coun- 
try had more than quadrupled itself. In his opinion 
that was in a great degree attributable to the fact 
that they had given to their dependencies the 
powers of self-government, put trust in their loyalty, 
and abstained from meddling with their affairs. 
Then, again, let them observe Japan, with its 
40,000,000, and China with its 400,000,000 of peo- 
ple, brought into commercial intercourse with Eng- 
land. Looking at the interests of commerce and 
civilization, he thought the quality of population 
was more important than the quantity, and no po- 
pulation was more industrious or commercially dis- 
than that of China and Japan. He wished, 
owever, to guard against an error which sometimes 
arose from these statements. It was said, “ Why not 
let trade take its own course—why frame commer- 
cial treaties with other nations ?” ‘The reason was that 
oriental nations entertained a jealousy of foreign in- 
terference which was incomprehensible to the mind of 
the Western populations, and that that jealousy could 
be excited in a moment; so that it was impossible 
to carry on trade with them unless a previous un- 
derstanding was come to with the Government. At 
the same time it was above all things necessary for 
us to avoid stirring up that jealousy by violence. 


| Well, then, what was the Society of Arts doing to 
| promote international commercial intercourse? It 





had given the greatest assistance in inaugurating 
those periodical Exhibitions, the first of which was 
so magnificently successful in 1851. One essential 
condition of success in a new market was the ascer- 
taining the actual wants of the people ; and it was 
most important that the manufacturers of this coun- 
try should have their’ attention drawn to the fact 
that a large trade in cotton fabrics might be done 
with China. At present, he believed, British manu- 
factures were not equal to Chinese articles, but in- 
asmuch as the latter were the manufacture of a class 
of people who set no value on their time, it was to 
be hoped that when we were enabled to render their 
time more valuable in the manufacture of articles 
for us, they would find it more profitable to take 
British manufactures of cotton in return. There 
could be no doubt that the operation of the Society 
of Arts was most valuable in improving our manu- 
factures generally, and at the same time elevating 
the tastes of the people, and he could not speak too 
highly of the efforts made by Earl Granville in con- 
nection with that association. 

Earl Granville returned thanks. He said, he was 
sure he was stating the opinion of his brother 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862, when 
he said they had great gratification in paying 
a mark of respect to the Society of Arts, and in 
showing their gratitude to that Society for the con- 
fidence it had placed in them in connection with 
the former Exhibition and the one to be held next 
year. After the Society of Arts did them the honour 
to request them to manage the Exhibition of 1862, 
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they showed no undue haste in responding. Indced, 
he sometimes thought they might have exposed 
thomselves to the charge of unnecessary hesitation 
and delay ; but, on reflection, he had no doubt that 
the time taken for consideration was well spent. It 
would not have been prudent of the Commissioners 
to rush into the matter without considering whe- 
ther the year 1862 was the time at which another 
Exhibition ought to be held; but when they saw 
the guarantee list, which was of so large an amount, 
and when they saw the difference between that gua- 
rantce list and the one produced on the former oc- 
casion, he thought there could have been no doubt 
on their minds, or on the mind of any one, that 
there ought to be another Exhibition, and that in 
the opinion of those most qualified to speak on the 
subject the time for holding it had arrived. Having 
been connected with the last Exhibition, he had not 
doubted that the time would arrive when there 
ought to be another. It had been stated by the 
illustrious Prince, who was the promoter and pro- 
jector of the Exhibition of 1851, that it was to give 
a picture. of the condition of mankind; and that 
such expositions, held from time to time, would 
show how the exertions of mankind were operating 
in the great work of civilization. The sound judg- 
ment of the Society of Arts, in respect of the forth- 
coming Exhibition, was proved by the guarantee 
list, and by the fact that there were applications 
for three times the space which the Commissioners 
could by possibility give. ‘There was another cir- 
cumstance which showed that the time had arrived 
for our repeating the experiment of 1851. They 
were informed that it had heen the intention of the 
Emperor of the French to have an Exhibition if 
England had not come forward and claimed the 
year 1862. There was one point which had been 
carefully considered by the Commissioners, namely, 
whether it would be judicious to very much restrict 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





MR. BUCKLE ON THE HISTORY OF CIVILI- 
ZATION IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—As the reviewer of Mr. Buckle’s work, 
though indicating doubts as to the soundness 


4 . “z : ae ze i 
| selves in merchandige even at the church porch. 


| 


| 
| 


Mr. Buckle, with all his confidence in his own 
opinions, will scarcely venture to affirm that he 
knows better than the Roman Catholic writers 
of that day the amount of influence possessed 
by their clergy. 

Secondly, it is not true that the hatred of 
the Scottish nobility to the clergy brought 
about the overthrow of the Church. The va- 


of the author's views respecting the progress of | rious writers, philosophers and historians, whe- 
civilization in Scotland, has declined to discuss | ther friendly or hostile, who have discussed the 
this portion of his book, I beg to offer a few | question of the Scottish Reformation, have 


remarks on this subject. I may state at the 
outset, that my opinion of the History of Civi- 


| 


traced its peculiar characteristics, good and bad, 
to the fact that it was mainly the work of the 
people. 





the scale, and in that respect have the forthcoming 
Exhibition inferior to that of 1851; but they came 
to the conclusion that, not only for the credit of the 
country, but also having regard to the pecuniary 
risk of those who signed the guarantee, if they 
went to work at all, they should go in for success | 
and not for failure; and they did go in for success 
There was every reason to anticipate that they 
would not be disappointed, when they remembered | 
the success which attended the former effort, and 
when they recollected that since 1851 there had in | 
this country been a great increase in the number of 
those capable of enjoying such an Exhibition. The 
foreign _ naa had come forward with great will- 
ingness, and appointed some of their most dis- | 
tinguished men to aid in making this great under- 
taking what it was intended to be. He would ob- 
serve that it was the wish of the Commissioners | 
that, as far as possible, the leading men of the | 
different manufacturing districts should take upon | 
themselves the duties and responsibilities connected | 
with the contributions from those localities, which | 
they must be more fitted than any other persons to | 
discharge. He hoped that the Exhibition of 1862 
would be a great national commemoration. It had 
been the custom of all countries to have great com- 
meniorations. The Greeks had theirs, and in the | 
House of Commons the name of “ Isthmian Games ” 

was applied to a national festival, more usually | 
called “the Derby.” He hoped he should not lower 
himself in the estimation of the company when he 
confessed that very few events more engaged his | 
attention than that. The same might be said of | 
some of his colleagues; and a Cabinet meeting on | 
the much vexed question of the Galway contract | 
was postponed for two hours, that they might go to | 





ters, he thought that everything went to show that 
the Exhibition would be a success, and that in 
every respect it would prove a credit to the country, 
which in 1862 would offer its hospitality to all the 
nations of the earth. 


“the Derby.” Coming back to more serious mat- 
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lization in England differs widely from that of Mr. Buckle complacently informs us, 
your reviewer. I consider it a work of vast | that this is an entire mistake, for “the great 
pretensions and small performance, as shallow | Protestant movement, which in other countries 
in its philosophy as it is inaccurate in its ; was democratic, was, in Scotland, aristocratic.” 
statement of facts. It is the production of a | We look for some evidence in support of this 
writer almost preternaturally sharp and clever, | astounding assertion, but not a scrap is forth- 
but inordinately conceited, dogmatic, pre-| coming. Mr. Buckle quietly assumes it to be 
sumptuous, and narrow-minded ; in a word, | true—so undeniably true, indeed, that it needs 
a thorough Cockney in the proper sense of that | no proof. he merest tyro in Scottish history 
term. | knows that the statement is Indicrously false. 

Mr. Buckle sets himself to solve what he | The higher class of the nobles, taken as a body, 
calls the real difficulty of Scottish history— | were on the side of the old Church. ‘The heads 
the combination among the people, of know- | of the great families of Hamilton,* Gordon, 
ledge with gross superstition, of liberality in | Douglas, Hay, Crawford, Seton, Fleming, 
politics with illiberality in religion; and he | Ross, Rothes, Eglintoun, Atholl, Somerville, 
tells us that the true solution of this problem | Borthwick, and many others, were staunch 
is to be found in the extraordinary power pos- | supporters of the Romish faith. Argyle, Glen- 
sessed by the Scottish clergy, both in ancient | cairn, and Casselles, indeed, were the only 
and modern times. He affirms that in the | nobles of the first rank who supported the Pro- 
fifteenth century the clergy had obtained | testant cause during the crisis of the struggle. 
more influence in Scotland than in any other | The strength of the Reformers lay among the 
European country, Spain alone excepted ; that | minor barons and the gentry, like Erskine of 
a coalition was formed between the king and | Dun, and Melville of Raith; and among the 
the clergy, against the nobles; that the latter | burgesses, who were relatively far more influ- 
in revenge overturned the Church and brought , ential at that period than Mr. Buckle supposes. 
about the Reformation ; but that superstition | Their efforts were strenuously abetted by the 
was so engrained into the Scottish character, | great mass of the common people, who had be~ 








| religious illiberality of the Scotch is the result 


| that the spiritual classes quickly rallied, and, 
under their new name of Protestants, became 
as formidable as ever; and that the existing 


of the immense power possessed by their clergy 
in the seventeenth century, and still wielded by 
their successors, who are stigmatized as ‘* noisy 
and ignorant preachers,” who “ still exhibit; 
whenever they dare, an insolent and domineer- | 
ing spirit,” and to whom the country “ allows 
a licence, and yields a submission, disgraceful 
to the age, and incompatible with the com- 
monest notions of liberty.” This theory is 
open on all sides to unanswerable objections, 
and its very foundation is based on a series of | 
blunders discreditable alike to the knowledge | 
and the candour of its author. 

In the first place, it is not true that in the 
fifteenth century the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Scotland possessed the influence which Mr. 
Buckle has chosen to ascribe to them. On the | 
contrary, their vast wealth, in the midst of a | 
poor people,—their grasping spirit and rigorous 
exaction of their tithes and dues,—their forced 
sale of indulgences and dispensations,—their 
taxes levied, under one pretence or another, on | 
almost every event in the lives of their parish- 
ioners from baptism to burial,—together with | 
their neglect ot duty and their indolent, Juxu- 
rious, and licentious lives, had rendered them 
odious to the great mass of the community. 


| of the Scottish people had forsaken their 
| churches, and the priests went through their 


| 
| 
| Council held in 1551, that in the most popu- 

lous parishes few of the parishioners attended 


| 


| 


Long before the Reformation, the great body | trived by the devil, whose p 


| 


mass on Sundays, much less on other festivals ; | 


| that of those who attended, some scoffed and 
. behaved irreverently, while others busied them- 
‘ 


come violently hostile to a Church from whose 


_ exactions they were suffering grievous oppres- 


sion. Hence, as soon as the preaching of 


| Hamilton, Wishart, and Knox, applied the 


torch to this mass of inflammable materials, 
the whole country was in a blaze. The people 
rose in a body, and in an uncontrollable burst 
of indignation demolished the entire ecclesias- 
tical system, root and branch. 

Great numbers of those who had either been 
hostile or neutral during the conflict now 
eagerly hastened to claim a share of the spoil. 
Mr. Buckle admits that the greater part of the 
wealth of the Romish church was at once seized 
by the nobility, but the mode in which he has 
treated this portion of Scottish history affords 
a fair specimen both of his knowledge of the 
subject and of his candour. He says the Pro- 


| testant preachers ‘‘ took for granted that the 


proceeds of the robbery (of the church) were to 
enrich themselves *—that ‘* Knox and his col- 
leagues called on the nobles to restore the 
church patrimony which they had seized, and 
have it properly applied to the support of the 
new ministers”—that when the nobles declared 
that the Reformed clergy should receive only 
one-sixth of the property of the Church, the 
preachers ‘saw how unfavourable this arrange- 
ment was to their own interests, and therefore 
they held that it was unfavourable to the inter- 
ests of religion,” and affirmed that ‘it was con- 
it was cal- 
culated to serve.” ‘The readers of Mr. Buckle’s 
book who are not acquainted with the facts of 


services without an audience. It is distinctly | the case will be somewhat surprised to learn 
stated in one of the Canons of the Provincial | that instead of demanding that the patrimony 
_ of the old church should go to enrich the Pro- 


testant preachers, Knox and his colleagues pro- 





* The Duke of Chastelherault, the head of the Hamiltons, 
for a short time professed the Protestant faith; but he soon 


. relapsed into Popery, 
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posed that a very moderate portion of the eccle- | evening, a troop of young maidens, dressed in white 
siastical revenues should be set aside for the | and crowned with flowers, came to the table where 
maintenance of the Reformed clergy, and that | Cornelius was sitting; and one, in verses which ex- 


the remainder should be devoted to the support 
of the poor and the education of the people. 
Knox insisted that there ought to be a school 


established in every parish, a grammar school | 


| pressed the pride of Munich at possessing him again, 
| and the affection the’ artists bore him, said that to 
| give him anything symbolical of lasting fame was 
| useless, as his works would endure longer than 
aught beside; and as to laurel, that would soon 


in every borough, and a college in every city. | fade ; but instead of that, they brought fresh flowers 
And so far was this truly great man (whose | to rejoice him with their beauty, and to delight him 
character Mr. Buckle has shown that he is in- | for a passing hour. Then each one gave the nose- 
capable of understanding or appreciating) from | gays with which she was laden, and the table was 
entertaining any apprehension that the diffu- | soon covered with the fragrant and glowing heaps. 
sion of knowledge would weaken the Protestant | After supper, there was a great crowding round 








faith, that he entreated the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in the most urgent terms to establish an 
educational system for the whole community, 
and assured them that ‘ if God should give the 
barons and burgesses grace to set forward edu- 
cation in the sort prescribed, they should leave 
wisdom and learning to their posterity—a trea- 
sure more to be esteemed than any earthly trea- 
sure they could amass for them.” If Mr. Buckle 
is ignorant of these facts, what are we to think 
of his knowledge? If he knew and suppressed 
all mention of them, what are we to think of 
his candour and honesty ? 2 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_——- 


PETER VON CORNELIUS. 
Menicu, June 17. 

For some time past the arrival of Cornelius from 
Rome had been anxiously looked forward to by his 
many friends, pupils, and admirers, residing in this 
city. At last the long-expected visitor came; and 
it was determined to arrange a festival to welcome 
the master, and express the joy and pride with 
which all hailed his return to Germany, after so 
long an absence in a foreign land. Hastily got up 
as the arrangements were, there was the same taste, 
the same ingenious adaptation of the simplest orna- 
ments, which characterizes everything of the sort 
done by, or under the direction of, the artists here. 

A supper was given on the 11th, which Cornelius 
was requested to honour by his presence. <A large 
room, called “ West End Hall,” was selected for the 
occasion. From the gallery which ran round the 
interior, festoons of oak were hung; on the ba- 
lustrade itself large wreaths of flowers: depended, 
while every column was entwined with garlands of 
ivy and evergreens. Banners flaunted from the 
gallery, and down below all round the walls was 
green foliage, forming a background. A colossal 
bust of the hero of the evening was seen on one 
side, amid a bower of shrubs and overhanging 
branches. Tables were placed the whole length of 
the hall, while a cross table at the upper end was 
reserved for the guest and those specially invited to 
meet him. Here was a raised proscenium. 

At half-past seven, Cornelius appeared on the 
arm of the art critic, Firster, accompanied by the 
older professors of the Academy. On his entrance 
every one rose, and a hearty cheer, thrice repeated, 
told how rejoiced all were to have the man, who 
had made German Art so respected, once more 
among them. The band played in the gallery as 
he passed along to the end of the hall. ‘This con- 
timwed for a short time as a prelude to what 


~was to follow. When it ceased the curtain rose, 


and a youth, in a herald-like costume, repre- 
senting Bavaria, came forward to express, in 
verse; what exultation was felt at the return of 
the great master, and claiming him as Bayaria’s 
own. Thereupon another, the representative of the 
Rhineland, stepped forth, disputing the claim ; the 
county on the border of that river being the one 
which gave him birth. The dispute is interrupted 
by the entry of a third, who, in the name of Rome, 
demands Cornelius for her own. His works are 
alluded to, and his different qualities extolled by 


‘each ; when, finally, all jealousy being forgotten, 


they together lay the laurel-wreath on the bust 
‘standing on a pedestal on the stage. Later in the 


the old man to look at his countenance, or hear 
| his words, or shake hands with him and call to 
| mind some citcumstance attendant on the last meet- 
|ing. Now an artist was introduced to him by a 
| mutual friend, and a friendly word interchanged. 
| His young Roman wife—she is but twenty-two, 
while he is eighty-three—was in the gallery, wit- 
| nessing the festivity; but the young girls soon 
| went to fetch her, and brought her down, that some 
| of her husband's old friends might be introduced to 
| her. 
Speeches, of course, were made in the course of 
| the evening, and Cornelius replied in a short one, 
laying particular emphasis on King Louis’s encou- 
ragement of him and of art, and concluding by pro- 
sing the king’s health. The name of King Louis 
is sure to cali forth always a storm of applause, 
and the proposal was responded to by cheer after 
cheer. 

Cornelius looks old even for his age. But there 
is still a fire in his eye, and «a penetration in his 

aze, Which I have never seen equalled. As he 
astens his regard on you, it is as if he had the 
power to pierce every outer covering, and to view 
your very inmost thoughts. The nose is large and 
“ powerfully ” made ; but it is the forehead which 
is most marvellously formed. What evidence of 
might there is in that broad jutting brow! and 
little as the man is, that head alone tells you 
he is no common mortal: it was the remark you 
heard at every moment. As the throng formed 
round him, there was not one who was not struck 
by its character of intellect and strength. 

But highly as Cornelius is cherished for his genius 
as an artist, he is no less respected for the integrity, 
uprightness, and freedom from everything like mean- 
ness or trickery, which he has shown throughout 
his long career. He has never given place to petty 
jealousy, never pandered to a passing taste, never 


To his brother artists he has always been generous, 
and ever ready to assist the needy and encourage the 
deserving. ‘To him, his art is all in all. He had 
marked out a path to be followed, and from it he has 
never swerved, let what consideration soever be held 
out to tempt him. And it is this which so endears 
him to every German artist, and which insures for 
him everywhere, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, a warm and honourable reception. They 
look up to him as the bright example for all to 
| follow. It is the individual man whom they re- 
| spect, and no dissentient voice will be raised where 
| he is spoken of as one whom the artist delighteth 
| to honour. C. B, 








FINE ARTS. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tue second exhibition for the season is now 
open at the gallery of the British Institution, 
Pall Mall; and, as usual, a considerable por- 
tion of the space is occupied by the works of 
masters anterior to the period usually assigned 
to modern art. Among these are some good 
pictures, and especially one or two very high- 
class portraits ; but there is nothing so abso- 
lutely striking as the great Rembrandt, 7'he 
Standard Bearer, from Warwick Castle, ex- 
hibited last year. 

Among the comparatively modern pictures, 





| courted the great, or been a worshipper of Mammon. | 





| 
| 





place both in number and quality; and to some 
of them we shall ask the attention of readers on 
a future occasion, when time has been allowed 
sufficient to enable us to state conclusions with- 
out the charge of undue haste. Some of the 
pictures here exhibited under the names of cer- 
tain artists may well excite doubts of their genu- 
ineness, but it would be unfair to the owners 
thereof to plunge into such asubject withoutex- 
hausting all the points of resemblance and con- 
trast which such works presentto undoubted ori- 
ginals, and that is not to be done by either one 
or two hurried glances, but by conscientious and 
diligent study of the respective pictures. The 
present exhibition furnishes an opportunity 
of comparing the merits of such men as Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, and to these themes 
we shall devote an early article. In the mean- 
time, all who are interested in such works 
should visit this Exhibition, because, although 
not so attractive as it was, from the greater 
general knowledge current on the works of the 
old masters, yet there are many individual 
pictures which will amply repay both inspec- 
tion and study. 





THE GERMAN ACADEMY OF ART. 


This new and interesting exhibition has been 
opened in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; and 
although there will, of course, be great diver- 
sity of opinion about some of the pictures ex- 
hibited, there can be nothing but a unanimous 
agreement, that it is the duty of all who feel 
interested in the progress of British art, to 
make themselves well acquainted with the art 
of other nations. It would, of course, be easy 
for us to pronounce a dogmatic opinion upon 
this or that picture produced by these German 
artists ; and while such a notice would increase 
words, it might also be written so as to convey 
no very definite ideas ; but that is not the pur- 

e to which such exhibitions should be turned 
y those really interested in Art questions, and 
our endeavour shall rather be to attempt, 
through means of this exhibition of German Art, 
to ascertain the whereabouts of our own school 
in connection therewith, and to endeavour 
to mark the respective qualities in each, whe- 
ther good or bad. ‘True, such contrasts cannot 
be done hastily; but it will be much more ser- 
viceable to have some idea of the difference in 
styles between the landscape painting of Eng- 
land and Germany, than that readers should 
have a few remarks on a number of pictures, 
with the very names of whose artists they are 
not even acquainted. 





THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 


Under this title there is a remarkable picture 
now on exhibition at the Auction Mart, City, 
by the Belgian artist, P. Van Schendel. Whe- 


| ther as a work of art this scene in Bethlehem 


can pretend to cope with some pictures by the 
great masters, such as Murillo, who laid out 


his strength upon this subject, it is of little 





those by Reynolds occupy a very prominent | 


importance to inquire; and, as a picture, we 
doubt if this work by Van Schendel would bear 
favourable comparison with the great window 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds at Oxford ; but this 
Belgian picture has attractions of its own, and 
in which the artist appears to have no rival, 
viz. in the blaze of torch, or other artificial 
light which he can throw over his subjects. 
The light in this picture is its great centre 
point; and although some of the figures are 
well drawn, and the whole skilfully painted, 
the distant haze in the background is what will 
most strongly attract artists; whilst the bril- 
liancy of the light cannot fail to startle ordi- 
nary people. ‘Those who want to see torchlight 
painted as only this artist does, should ayail 
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themselves of the opportunity now offered of 
seeing a picture, which is by far the most 
important of the artist’s works hitherto ex- 
hibited in this country. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


MUSICAL ART UNION. 


However startling our assertion may appear to 
some, it is one which we have not the least hesita- 
tion in making, and one which in the end will be 
found to be firmly grounded on a trustworthy basis, 
namely, that more has been done, and is likely to be 
done, by this newly-formed society for the real ad- 
vancement of Music, than by any other Association 
now existing ; and it is to be hoped that the public, 
or at all events that educated portion of it which 
professes to take so great an interest in the pro- 
gression of Art, will not hesitate to afford such 
support and assistance, as may be in their power, to 
this praiseworthy object ; a glance at the subjoined 
programme will show the general character of the 
projected advancement, but an idea of the way in 
which this has been practically carried out can only 
be formed by actually assisting at one of the con- 
certs, and thereby witnessing the amount of execu- 
tive proficiency which has been brought to bear upon 
this purpose. 


Second Concert, June 20, 1861. 


Alfred Mellon’s band. The vocal pieces were ably 
and effectively sung by Mlle. Parepa. At the next 
concert, the third and last of the present season, we 
are promised Cherubini’s “ Requiem,” a work which 


we have never yet heard performed in England, and | 


only once at Paris, in the church of St. Roch. 


BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 

As is generally the case with all musical enter- 
tainments of a sterling character, the anxiety of the 
public to be present increuses as the number of per- 
formances decreases; and the hall on Friday last 
was even fuller than on the previous occasion, all 
the best places in the balcony being secured by eager 


amateurs some time before the actual commencement. | 


Between the Sonatas, Op. 31, and the Sonatinas, 
Op. 49 (which, through some unaccountable circum- 
stance, occupy their present position in the cata- 
logue as Op. 49, instead of being classed amongst 
the very earliest productions), we find some works 
of considerable importance, such as the Second Sym- 
phony in D, “ Adelaida,”.and the celebrated Kreut- 
zer Sonata, for piano and violin. The following, 
however, is a complete and connected list of the 
works which fill up the intervening space. A Song, 
with piano accompaniment, Op. 32; seven easy 
pieces, for piano, Op. 33; six Variations, in F major, 
on an original subject, Op. 34; fifteen Variations, in 
E flat, Op. 35; Second Symphony in D, Op. 36; 
third Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, Op. 37 ; trio 
in E flat, Op. 38; preludes in different keys for 
piano or organ, Op. 39 ; Romanza, for violin, in G, 


must surely have been running in Mr. Robinson’s 
inind, when he sat down to compose the “ Return 
of Spring.” 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


| _ The duties of critic are this week merged in those 
| of a reporter, there being nothing in the way of 
| novelty to record at this house, inasmuch as the 
| production of Verdi’s new opera, “II Ballo in Ma- 
| schera,” originally announced for last Thursday 
evening, is now postponed till Thursday in the 
coming week. The following list will be found to 
comprise the operatic performances of the past 
, week :—“ La Sonnambula ” on Monday, for the last 
| time, we believe, during the present season: “ Don 
| Giovanni” on Tuesday ; “ Le Prophéte ” on Thurs- 
| day; “Lucia di Lammermoor” on Friday ; and this 
| evening (Saturday) “ Les Huguenots,” this being 
the last occasion on which Mme. Grisi will enact the 
réle of Valentine. 

“Tl Ballo in Maschera” was brought out on 
| Saturday evening last at the Royal Opera, Lyceum ; 
| but as it is in active rehearsal at Covent Garden, 
| and has already been in preparation there for some 
| weeks, we defer our notice of this opera till it is 
| brought out here. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Mr. Costa’s position as conductor of the noble, 
| and, in regard to size, unrivalled orchestra of the 
| Sacred Harmonic Society, gives him an advantage 
| over his rivals in oratorio writing, Molique, Horsley, 
| Smart, Leslie, and Silas, by enabling him to present 








Op. 40; Serenade in D, Op. 41 (arranged from Op. | his compositions before the public in as perfect a 
25); Notturno in D, Op. 42 (arranged from Op. 8); | form as possible. Whilst others have to collect and 
Prometheus, Op. 43; fourteen Variations in E flat, | train at considerable expense an orchestra, which, 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, Op. 44; three | after all, is perhaps composed of musicians holding 


PROGRAMME, 
Suite No. 3in D 


‘ . Sebast. Bach. 
Aria, “* Batti, batti” ‘ . Mozart. 





Ea 





Concerto in A minor, Op. 54. . Schumann. 
Air, “ Du village voisin” ‘: F ‘ . Auber. 
Symphony in A, Op. 92 . Beethoven. 


Seventeen years have, we believe, now elapsed 
since this noble symphony of our old Leipsic cantor 
(for such it really is) was first heard in this coun- 
try; and when we contrast the quaint, stately 
beauty of this work, probably more than a century 
and a half old, with the flimsy, unmeaning, unsatis- 
fying attempts of the present day, we may well be 
tempted in a moment of despair to lament the de- 
cline and fall of the musical art, and to utter with 
the Hebrew seer of old, the mournful cry, Ichabod ! 
Ichabod !—the glory has departed. The composi- 
tion itself consists of five movements,—the overture, | 
the air, the gavotte, the bourrée, and the gigue, and 
each movement being full of life and distinctive 
grace. Those who are accustomed to ascribe to 





Haydn the invention of the modern symphony, will | 
perhaps be astonished to find the germ already exist- 
ing in the works of John Sebastian Bach, but 
such is unquestionably the case; and those who | 
Jook on the last-named musician as an organ-player 
merely, and writer of organ-fugues, will be com- | 
pelled to hail him as the one real pioneer in rrusical | 
science, to whom all our most highly-prized musi- 
cians are under the deepest obligations. 
So little is known in England of poor Schumann, | 
that the concerto in A minor, so splendidly inter- 
preted by Herr Pauer on this occasion, although | 
layed. by Mme. Schumann in 1856, at one of | 
Mr. Wylde’s concerts, will with little difficulty pass | 
as a complete novelty. It is with unfeigned respect | 
for the more mature opinions of experienced judges | 


Grand Marches in C, E flat, and D, Op. 45; “ Ade- 
laida,” Op. 46; Kreutzer Sonata, in A, for piano 
and violin, Op. 47; six Songs, with piano accompa- 
niment, Op. 48. 


Fifth Recital, Friday, June 14th, 1861. 
Part IL. 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 r 
Allegro—D minor. 
Adagio—B flat major. 
Allegretto—D minor. 
Song, ‘ Wind of the western sca” . 
Grand Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 
Allegro—E flat major. 
Scherzo, Allegretto vivace—A flat major. 
Minuetto, Moderato e grazioso—E flat major. 
Presto con fuoco—E flat major. 


Parr IL. 


. Beethoven. 


. H. Thomas. 
Beethoven. 


Sonata, Op. 49, No. 1 
Andante—G minor. 

Rondo Allegro—G major. 

Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2 > ; 
Allegro ma non troppo—G major. 
Tempo di Minuetto—G major. 

Song, “ Spring is coming” . 

Grand Sonata, Op. 53 
Allegro con brio—C major. 
Introduzione, Adagio molto—F major. 

Rondo Allegretto moderato prestissimo—C major. 


. Beethoven, 
. Beethoven. 


. Robinson. 
q > . . Beethoven. 


A Romance in F major for violin with accompani- 
ment of stringed and wind instruments, Op. 50. 
Two Rondos in C and G, Op. 51; and Eight Songs, 
Op. 52 (among which is the Song of the Savoyard, 
in A minor, 

“Ich komme schon durch manches Land 
Avecque la Marmotte, 
Und immer zu essen fand 
Aveeque la Marmotte,” 


that we venture to propound a contident opinion as | so often and so beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 
to the real beauty to be found in this work, when | at the Monday Popular Concerts,) lead us to the 
rendered by an artist of a poetic temperament and | Grand Sonata, Op. 53, one of the three solo sonatas 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





creative power. In the hands of pianistes endowed | 
simply with great powers of execution, (of which | 
class we may take Mme. Oury or Miss Arabella 
Goddard as the type,) this work will probably ap- 
pear nothing more than a mere chaos of notes: in | 
the hands of an artiste it will appear to be instinct | 
with living beauty, though at the same time it | 
must be owned that this is not of itself sufficient ; 
nothing short of the combination of these two powers | 
~—great mechanical proficiency united to high poetic | 
temperament—hbeing adequate to the task of pro- | 
perly interpreting this musical rhapsody. ‘The 
only remaining instrumental piece was Beetho- | 
ven's Symphony in A, which was rendered with a 
degree of care, brilliancy, and vigour, that we have 
never heard surpassed, even by the members of Mr, , 


for piano (the others being the Sonata Appassionata, 
Op. 57, and the Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 106), 
which Beethoven confessedly wrote for the purpose 
of exhibiting the brilliant execution of the so-called 
“virtuosi.” Mr. Hallé had during the early part 
of this recital played from a book; but on coming 
to this sonata, he shut up the volume and laid it 
aside, preferring to play it from memory, a pro- 
ceeding which was warmly applauded by the au- 
dience, who hold views on this subject diametrically 


opposite to those entertained by the fluent reporter | 


of a daily contemporary. Miss Banks was once 

more the vocalist, and rendered the two songs al- 

lotted to her with much sweetness and feeling. 
Schulthes’s beautiful Hymn to the Virgin, 


* Daily, daily, holy Mary!” 


| only a secondary rank, Mr. Costa has a band ready 
| to his hand, and carefully trained in the special 
| department of oratorio singing. To this circumstance, 
more than to the absolute merit of the work, must 
we attribute the uniform success of “ Eli,” the mag- 
nificent execution of which by this Society, on Fri- 
day in last week, must have satisfied the expecta- 
| tions of even the most fastidious and exacting mu- 
| sicians. The solo parts were distributed among 
| Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims 
' Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, and Si- 
| gnor Belletti, four of whom certainly are to be 
| ranked amongst the very first of vocalists ; so that 
nothing was left undone which ought to have been 
| done. Had Mr. Horsley’s “Gideon ” been performed 
| under such favourable circumstances, we cannot but 
| think it would have experienced a still warmer re- 
| ception. At the foot of each hand-bill is appended 
| a request that the audience will allow the oratorio 
to proceed without interruption from applause or 
| encores ; it is perhaps needless to add, that as much 
| attention is paid to this request as to a proclamation 
| by the Emperor of China; and even Mr. Costa 
| himself makes no attempt to enforce it, the fa- 
| vourite pieces, such as the solo and chorus in the 
| first part, 
! “ Philistines! hark, the trumpet sounding!" 
| and the unaccompanied quartett in the second part, 


| 


| “We bless you in the name of the Lord,” 
| being repeated almost as a matter of course. 
| Amongst the many excellencies of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
| not the least is his courageous attempt to withstand 
this silly practice, and we earnestly recommend 
his example for the consideration of his fellow- 
artists and musicians. Finally, before concluding 
our notice of this, the last concert of the Society for 
this season, we must remonstrate with the Directors 
| for their inordinate greed and cupidity in issuing 
| tickets for numbers far beyond the capacity of the 
| Hall to accommodate ; the room is now on all oc- 
casions lined from one end to the other with a long 
row of patient, long-suffering auditors, who, apart 
from the fact of spending three hours in the worst- 
| managed, worst-ventilated concert-room in all Eng- 
| land, are compelled to undergo the additional fatigue 
| of standing. 








CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Mrs. Anderson’s Annual Concert was held on 
Monday morning last, and attracted the usual large 
and fashionable audience. The talents of Mrs. An- 
| derson are so well known, that what, under other 
| circumstances, would constitute the highest possible 
| distinction, viz. the fact of her having taught musig 
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to her Majesty and the royal family, is with her but 
an accessory to a reputation which is above the need 
of such aid ; and the fact that her services can never 
be secured for any other than her own concerts, is 
an additional and powerful inducement not to allow 
this annual opportunity to be overlooked. On the 
present occasion, Mrs. Anderson’s own performance 
consisted of a movement from Hummel’s Concerto 
in A minor, and of a Fantasia by Ries on Swedish 
national airs. In both these pieces, which afforded 
full scope forthe display of her brilliance of touch and 
tenderness in rendering the emotional passages, she 
was most warmly welcomed. The vocalists whose ser- 
vices she had secured comprised among others Mlle. 
Tietjens and Signor Giuglini, the former of whom 
sang her favourite Cavatina from “Lucrezia” and 
the well-known air, “ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
in whieh last piece she was encored. Giuglini 
was also encored in the Romance, “ Ah si ben’ 
mio,” from the “Trovatore.” The other vocal- 
ists were Signora Guerrabella, Miss Lascelles, 
Miss A. Thomson, Mme. Rieder, Mlle. Parepa, 
Mr. Tennant, Signor Delle Sedie, Mr. Patey, and 
the members of the Orpheus Glee Union. There 
was an admirable orchestra, under the direction of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Cusins, At 
the concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir on Tuesday 
evening the most noticeable feature was the render- 
ing of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, with an effect 
which we seldom remember to have heard surpassed 
or even rivalled. The only instruments consisted of 
a pianoforte and an harmonium, and we could 
scarcely have credited that such a truly admirable 
result could have been produced by means ap- 
parently so disproportionate. 

The last concert of the Vocal Association was 
given on Wednesday evening ; and one on the fol- 
lowing evening, by Mr. Lea Summers, in aid of the 
Association for the Relief of the Blind. Our notice 
of Mme. Sainton-Dolby’s concerts for Friday and 
Saturday evenings must be reserved till next week. 
In addition to the above, concerts were given by 
Mme. Theresa de Monte, Miss Messent, Mrs. Butler 
Diamond, Miss Adeline Rae, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 
Mlle. Sedlatzek, Signor Campana, Herr Kiihe, Herr 
Engel, and Miss Chatterton, daughter of the cele- 
brated harpist. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The sixth and last of Dr. Wylde’s concerts took 
place on Monday evening at St. James’s Hall; the 
attendance of visitors being nearly as full and as sa- 
tisfactory as on former occasions, even although the 
aid of neither Mlle. Tietjens nor Signor Giuglini 
was resorted to for the purpose of filling the Hall. 


Part I. 
Overture (Coriolanus), Op. 62 - Beethoven. 
Violin Concerto Op. 64 . ° - Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “Stille noch diess Wuth” . Spohr. 
Aria, “‘ Jours de mon enfance " . Heérold. 
Sinfonia Eroica, Op. 55 . : * - Beethoven. 
Part IL, 
Chorus, “ Placido 2 il mar” . f . Mozart. 
Concert Stiick P . Weber. 
Duetto, voice and violin . Artot. 


Overture (Prometheus), Op. 43 - Beethoven. 

The vocalists were Madame Lemmens Sherring- 
ton and Herr Formes, the latter of whom was but 
coldly received after his delivery of Spohr’s aria. 
Neither the beauty of Madame Sherrington’s voice 
nor the artistic solo accompaniment of Mr. Blagrove 
could impart much charm to Hérold’s meagre air 
from “ Le Pré aux Clercs.” The elaborate bravura by 
Pacini, so dexterously fitted with an equally elabo- 
rate obligato violin accompaniment by Artot, was ad- 
mirably adapted to display to the greatest advantage 
the brilliancy and flexibility of Mme. Lemmens Sher- 
rington’s voice ; though perhaps, to the real lover of 
music, the few solo passages which were allotted to 
the same vocalist in Mozart’s lovely chorus from 
“ Tdomeneo ” (with English words) produced a more 
genuine gratification. In consequence of an acci- 
dent, by which Miss Arabella Goddard’s wrist was 
sprained, that lady was unable to perform, and her 
place was taken at a very short notice by Mr. John 
Barnett, already a favourite with the public for his 
able execution and correct taste. 

The concerto for the violin, the only one which 
Mendelssohn ever wrote for that instrument, first 
performed in this country at one of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts in 1846 by Sivori, was rendered ina 
very brilliant andeffective manner by M. Wieniawski, 








who does not seem capable of rivalling Vieuxtemps 
in breadth of style and fulness of tone, however 
great his executive powers may be. We entered 
into the history and illustration of the Sinfonia 
Eroica so recently, that we need do no more on this 
occasion than record its admirable execution by Dr. 
Wylde’s orchestra. The two overtures were also 
executed with a like degree of finish and correctness ; 
and the whole concert, in fact, passed off most satis- 
factorily, forming a brilliant conclusion to a most 
brilliant season. 
ST. JAMES’S. 


During the past week M. Geoffroy has been per- 
forming in “ Le Roi des Maris” and in “ Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon,” in addition to “ L’Héritage de 
M. Plumet ;” and we are sorry to note that this is 
the last opportunity we shall have of seeing this ad- 
mirable actor during the present season. We have 
more than once referred to the excellent delineations 
of the Parisian bourgeoisie which Mr. Geoffroy has 
yielded us ; and a glance back at the different rdles 
he has filled during his short engagement leaves us 
astonished at his versatility, no less than at a breadth 
of action in comic parts, seldom rivalled. In every 
way we look upon the impersonations of M. Geoffroy 
as admirable. Take for instance his favourite réle 
of Verdinet in “ J’ai compromis ma femme.” It is 
impossible to conceive all the prevailing characteris- 
ties of the Parisian bourgeois rendered with more 
distinctness and precision, and at the same time 
without any leaning to the burlesque. Jf. Ver- 
dinet is in figure round, plump, dodu, brisk 
and excitable in manner, with a tendency to 
throw off heat, and with that stolid look of 
self-sufficiency which no checks can discourage, 
no exposure discompose. With all this, he is vain, 
turbulent, quarrelsome, placable, cowardly. He 
alternates between a mood of exalted heroism, at 
which he is capable of holding a resolve for almost 
five minutes, and another, in which his courage, like 
Bob Acres’, oozes out at his fingers’ ends. He repeats 
his own adventures with an unction noways damped 
by the foretaste of the weapon he is putting into 
the hands of the enemies of his own e ; but does 
the fact of his discovery of the folly of which he has 
been guilty, of the bétise he has committed, shake 
his complacency ? Not a whit, and you feel that the 
man who can sustain such serious discomfitures is 
encased in panoply “far above defensive arms.” 
We are not going to enter into invidious compari- 
sons between M. Geoffroy and our own leading 
comedians, but there is scarcely one of them who 
might not benefit by the study of one or two points 
in which we have seldom, perhaps never, seen M. 
Geoffroy surpassed. One is composure of manner, 
and another an entire absence of grotesque or bur- 
lesque situations or by-play, In every point M. 
Geoffroy is natural and easy, and we should. have 
been glad had his stay been longer before a public 
who are slowly awakening to a sense of his excel- 
lence. 

PRINCESS'S. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Phelps took the part of 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in the “Man of the 
World,” and on Thursday evening he repeated his 
Sir John Falstaff; the alternate evenings being still 
taken up with Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Most sober-minded folks were very much startled 
on the morning of Thursday, by a paragraph which 
appeared in the Times and other morning papers, 
so to contain a correspondence between Mr. 

. Hepworth Dixon, the editor of the Atheneum, 
and Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, author of Puck on 
Pegasus, a volume of humorous verse. Mr. Pennell 
was made to threaten Mr. Dixon with a horse- 
whipping, and Mr, Dixon, in reply, asserted that he 
had placed the matter in the hands of the police. 
We are glad for the sake of Mr. Pennell to be able 
to state that the whole affair is a very silly hoax, 
and that there is not a shadow of foundation for 
the story. Nobody at ali acquainted with the 
author of Puck on Pegasus could for a moment 
have believed him. to be guilty of such an in- 
solent outrage. We should be glad of the detection 


| of the feeble-minded person who has originated this 





extremely small hoax. Whoever it is, he would 
seem to be familiar with the works of Mr. Alfred 
Austin, from whose poem, My Satire and its Cen- 
sors, the name is taken, which is applied in the sham 
letter to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, of “literary Gorilla.” 
As very few persons, except reviewers and its author, 
are likely to have read this poem, the circle in which 
the culprit is to be found, is somewhat narrowed. 

Miss Frederica Bremer has taken up her residence 
in Greece, with the intention of publishing some 
account of society in that country, which will ap- 
pear in an English form from the pen of her friend 
and faithful translator, Mrs. Mary Howitt. 

A third volume of Messrs. C. H. and T. Cooper’s 
Athene Cantabrigienses is announced, 

A pamphlet in answer to the reviews of Mr. 
Falkener’s Deedalus, with especial reference to the 
Hypethron of Greek temples, will be published 
next month. We understand that Mr. Falkener’s 
new work, Ephesus, will be ready about Christmas. 

Dr. Thomas Bell, F.R.S., Professor of Zoology at 
King’s College, London, is engaged upon a new 
edition of Gilbert White’s Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne ; he is also hard at work on 
his Monograph of the Testudinata, in folio. 

Lord Ashburton, as President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, gave his second conversazione on 
Wednesday night, at Bath House, Piccadilly, to the 
members of that body and other literary and scien- 
tific institutions of the metropolis. Amongst the 
various objects of interest were some of M. Du 
Chaillu’s trophies from Africa. 

Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, has just issued The 
Modern Confectioner. The name of the chief con- 
fectioner at the celebrated Gunter’s is a sufficient 
guarantee of the usefulness of the book. Since the 
introduction into this country of the Russian system 
of dining, a new and reliable work on the making 
of confectionery, and the laying out of desserts, has 
been much wanted. 

On Friday, the 14th instant, Mr. George Bishop, 
F.R.S., well known for his zealous pursuit of astro- 
nomical science, died at his residence in Regent's 
Park. The deceased- was in his seventy-seventh 
year. He had filled the offices of Secretary, Trea- 
surer, and President of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, having been elected to the last in the year 1857. 

The committee have decided to erect the statues 
to Brunel and Stephenson, beside that of Canning, 
in the gardens at Westminster, looking on to Old 
Palace Yard. They are to be of bronze, and to be 
intrusted to Baron Marochetti. Is it too much to 
hope that they will not be additional disfigurements 
to our already ugly metropolis ? 

A second edition of Mr. Pennell’s Puck on Pegasus 
is now ready. 

The Musical Society of London have issued invi- 
tations for a conversazione, to be held in St. James’s 
Hall on the evening of Wednesday, July 3rd, at 
half-past eight o’clock. 

We omitted to notice, in giving an account of the 
exhibition of gems, in connection with the Arche- 
ological Association, that on his visit to the exhibi- 
tion, his Royal ‘Highness the Prince Consort, who 
is the Patron of the Society, was pleased to signify 
his desire to augment the interest of the collection 
by contributing the gems in possession of her Ma- 
jesty at Windsor Castle, which accordingly were 
brought to London by direction of the Prince. These 
precious objects, amounting to nearly three hundred 
specimens, consist of the antique cameos and gems 
formerly in possession of George IV., a very fine im- 
perial cameo of unusual size, with some of the more 
ancient gems belonging to the Crown, cameo por- 
traits of Henry VIII, Edward VL, Queen Elizabeth, 
Lady Jane Grey, and other great personages of the 
sixteenth century. The Duke of Hamilton contti- 
buted a collection of fine intaglios, and a gorgeous 
jewel enriched with diamonds, and enclosing « por- 
trait of James I. by Hilliard, the finest work, pro- 
bably, of that master. 

The private theatricals at Lady Molesworth’s 
house in Eaton Place have been of a very high 
order, several of the most distinguished French ac- 
tors having been engaged, and even expressly 
brought from Paris. The first piece performed was 
“Un Caprice,” the parts by Miles. Duverger and 
Stella Colos and M. Fechter; and was succeeded by 
“Les Noces de Jeannette,” the parts by Mlle. Mio- 
lan-Carvalho, M. Jules Lefort, and Mr. A. and Miss 
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M. Harris. Among the guests were the Comte de ! 
Paris and the Duc de Chartres. 

The valuable practice of awarding medals to the 
students who evince the greatest progress at the 
annual examination of the Royal Academy of Music, 
has been set aside for eight-and-twenty years. It is 
now to be revived, and will doubtless prove a most 
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beneficial stimulus to the exertions of the pupils. 
The distribution of the prizes will take place at the 
third concert of the present year, which, in order to 
give all publicity, will be given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, instead of at the Academy, where 
the concerts have usually taken place. This prize 
concert is fixed for Friday morning, the 5th of July, 
when a large attendance of the friends of music and 
the well-wishers of the Academy is anticipated. 

The theatrical performance by the members of 
the Savage Club, e the benefit of the widow and 
children of the late E. Landells, the engraver, came 
off on Wednesday evening at the Lyceum. The 
acting was, perhaps, scarcely as good as on the oc- 
casion of their last benevolent performance, but, con- 
sidering their object, it would be scarcely graceful 
to criticize the actors. Judging from the thin at- 
tendance, we fear that the benevolence of the Sa- 
vage Club will not prove very fruitful on the pre- 
sent occasion. In the course of the evening the 
following address, written by Mr. J. R. Planché, 
was delivered by Mr. Byron, who assumed for the 
occasion the formidable aspect of a Gorilla :— 
“ From a gay woodcut—no dull tract with trees on— 

Behold me here. ‘The Lion of the Season,’ 

Mr. Goiilia.—I announce myself, 

For the Stage Doorkeeper—poor timid elf— 

Soon as he saw me in the distance dim, 

Bolted !—no doubt for fear I should bolt him. 

His fear was groundless. Really I am not 

The great Gorilla Monsieur Chaillu shot. 

The monster, about whom there’s so much jaw, 

Must be the perfect one the world ne’er saw. 

Nor am I e’en like those whose bones you see ; 

But debonnaire and full of bonhomie: 

In short, of Mr. Punch’s own creation ; 

Proof of his powers of investigation. 

Cut out of wood myself, to aid I came 

The orphans of a Wood-Cutter of fame ! 

Stern fate has left them few sticks and small stock, 

We trust to save some chips of the old block ! 

A strange wild set of harum-scarum Savages, 

Of whom the town before has felt the ravages, 

Have formed a Club, with which they take great 

ains 

For their poor friends to cudgel their own brains. 

From this you might suppose no brains they’d got; 

But you'd be wrong—for they’ve dashed out a lot 

On paper—which is now from duty free— 

In hopes to pay the Widow’s tax on tea. 

The time and their intents are savage wild ! 

They’ve seized upon the story of a child ; 

Torn it piecemeal—mangled its mother’s tongue, 

Excruciating puns from out it wrung : 

And are exulting in the hope soon after 

To feast upon your groans and shrieks of laughter. 

Well, what from Savages can you expect ? 

Yet glimmerings of sense you may detect. 

There’s matter in this madness—much barbarity 

Is oft enacted in the name of charity. 

While, on the other hand, we sometimes find 

We must be cruel only to be kind. 

And now, perhaps, you may begin to see, 

To speak the prologue why they pitched on me, 

I’mthoughta link—though some the fact dispute— 

Between the genus homo and the brute : 

Something that was, ere pegtops made the man, 

Or ‘wild in woods the lordly savage ran,’ 

Now, granting that in war all weapons are fair, 

Particularly in Gorilla warfare, 

And without weighing of each fact the value, 

Or standing on the matter, ‘Shilly Chaillu,’ 

Whether I am both at once, or one or t’other, 

Say—‘ Am not I a Savage and a brother?’ 

Do I not bear, in this especial case, 

A strong resemblance to the human race ? 

Then let me hope, with pardonable vanity, 

To prove a link *twixt our and your humanity ; 

In brief, for sure I need no longer pause, 

In your goodwill let me insert the clause ; 

Spare not, I pray, your purses or your palms : 

The a crave your lands, the fatherless your 

alms,” 
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SILAS MARNER: 


THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
BY GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of “ADAM BEDE,” &c. 


The following, by the same Author, may be had uniform in size and price:— 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 2 Vols., 12s. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 Vols., 12s. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 Vols., 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS, 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “The Season: a Satire.” 
Holofernes (a Schoolmaster), 
Sir Nath. 
Hol. Ido dine to day..... 
wit, poetry, nor invention. 


But to return to the verses, How like you them, Sir Nathaniel 
Marvellous well. 


I will prove these verses to be very unlearned, savouring neither of 
Love's Labour's Lost. 
“Every dunce who starves presumes to write,”—Orway to CREECH. 


“The force and vigour of many of the lines are extremely great."—Literary Gazette, 


Also, just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


THE SEASON: A SATIRE, 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tne Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarraay, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq, Derury-Cuamman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declare on Policies 
effected prior to the 81st December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 
Sum Insure Bonuses added, Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s, 
1,00 397 10s, 1,297 10s, 
100 39 Ls, 139 15s, 


: Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. ' 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s, 0d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 





Change of Office of Publication, 





The Trade are respectfully informed that the Publication of the Art-JourNat will, from and after tho 
On 


20, 


present date, take place at 26, Ivy Lang, and not at 


Juxy 1 will be ready at the usual time, and all back Parts and Volumes kept in stock at the New Office. 


26, Ivy Lane, E.C.; and 294, City Road, E. 
; London, June 18, 1861. 


C., 


Paternoster Row, as heretofore. The Part dated 





sY THE AUTHOR 


OUR 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 


SOCIAL BEES 


PICTURES OF TOWN AND COUNTRY, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
W WN TER, 


CONTENTS, 


BY ANDREW 


London Smoke. 

Mock Auctions. 

Hyde Park. 

The Suction-Post. 

St. George and the Dragon. 
India-rubber Artist. 

Our Peck of Dirt. 

The Artificial Man. | 
Britannia’s Smelling-Bottle | 
College of Surgeons. 

Shop Windows. 

The Post-oftice. 

Commercial Grief. 

Orchard Houses in Cheapside. 
The Wedding Bonnet, 


Aérated Bread. 


Needlemaking. 


Turkish Baths. 


Women’s 


Candle-making, 


OF “ CURIOSITIES 


The German Fair. 
Club Chambers. 


Preserved Meats. 

Club Card Palace Lights. 
Military Clothing. 
Wenham Lake Ice. 
London Beggars. 


Nervous System of London. 
s Work. 

Who is Mr. Reuter? 

Our Modern Mercury, 


OF CIVILIZATION,” 


M.D. 


Old Things by New Names. 
London Stout, 

Sewing Machines. 

Times Advertising Sheet. 
The Suburban Fair. 
Fortnight in North Wales. 
Englishman Abroad. 
Aristocratic Rooks. 
Gossip about Lakes. 

On the Thames, 

Physical Antipathies. 
Ocean Horticulture, 

Brain Difficulties. 
Philosophy of Babydom. 
Human Hair. 








Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION. 


BEING ESSAYS REPRINTED FROM THE “QUARTERLY” AND 
* EDINBURGH” REVIEWS. 


BY ANDREW WYNTER, 


“ One of the most amusing and best-executed works of its kind that ever egme under or notice. 


Dr. Wynter handles, even if it refers to scientific matters, 
human stupidity to fail to understand it."—Saturday Review. 


M.D, 





Every subject that | 
is ground down so very fine, that it is hardly competent to | 





LONDON : 
AND AT ALL 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY ; | 
b acK Colo) A 
| with ‘aithat Eesone or Soda, they remain unaltered. 


LIBRARIES. 





CE, AND REFRIGERATORS | 


for Preserving Ice and Cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, 
Water, Jellies, and Provisions of all kinds, manufactured 
by the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY (now removed 
to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best make, and at the lowest 
cash prices No Ageuts are appointed for the sale of the 
Company's Ice or Refrigerators. Pure spring-water ice, in 
blocks, delivered to most parts of town daily ; and packages 
from 2s, 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded any distance 
into the country by Goods ‘Train, without perceptible waste. 
Wine-coolers, machines for making Ice Creams either with 
or without ice, freezing powders, ice moulds, &c. Carbona- 
tors for making Soda-water.— Detailed printed particulars 
may be had, by post, on application to the Wenham Lake 
Ice » Company, 140, Strand, W.C. 


DR. CURTIS ON } NE RVOUSNESS, &e. 
Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author fer 
Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

REVIEWS OF THE Worxk.— There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman."’—Sun, Evening Paper. 

“This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
185s, | 





This day, price 6s., in post Svo, antique, ly 

HE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED, | 
Set forth by the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.” | 
Also, by the same Author, | 

| 

' 


THE COTTAGE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Price 2s. 6d, 
Anrravr Harr, Virtus, and Co, 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


25, 
ey 


Paternoster Row. | 


Just published, price 1s., or post free for sixteen stamps, 


AWSON’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE 
or Guide to the Collection of Standard English Authors, 
Ancient and Modern, comprising Works in all classes of 
Literature (including a large collection relating to America 
and the West Indies), in fine Library condition, at low prices 
for cash. 
Witiiam Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. Established 1809, 


OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
THE ATTENTION OF LADIES is particularly 
called to the LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
Manufactured by the WH EELER and NELSON Company, 
which is r i for simplicity and thoroughness of 
construction, compactness and elegance of model and finish, 
speed, ease of operation and arrangement, quictness of 
movement, beauty and excellence of stitch, strength, firm- 
ness, and durability of seam, and economy of thread. It 
will stiteh, gather, hem, fell, and bind with great rapidity, 
and the machine is light, compact, and elegant. Offices and 
Sale Room, 462, Oxford Street. 








E. 





Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 


County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Ar morial 
Bearings. “Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s. ; ; Large’ Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of “Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&e. The Manual of Heraldry, 490 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
rs Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 


with Arms, 10s. ; 
Letter, ls. extra. T. 


or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 


Appointment to the Yond 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of st. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 


Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s. ; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





QTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
\O Arms, Crest. Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s. ; 
Rest Make, 2ls. Any person can use them. T. C UL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 





FAMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 63,; Best Style, 
12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





WEDDING CARDS — For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders exocuted 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 


Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
ihe Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each ; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
| able Numbers, 2s, 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
| Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 

Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 
“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. COLLETON’S 

Plates are ineorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
“ May 15th, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 





| Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders ‘executed by return of Post. 








LESLIE and CO. beg to ishion. their 


friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-grown CLARETS and 








CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 
St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid «000. 248. 
Bennes Cotes o ot a 
St. Christolie pe - coe 6268, 
St. Estephe a os aes 
Chateau Leovill ,, " ecco CBu, 
Chateau Latour ,, - 96s, 
Champagne se e ” 948, 3 s., & 48s, 


Shipping and the Trade oupplied: 
E. LESLIE and CO., 
32, Fenchurch Street. 


London, February 4, 1861. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARC tl, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS tobe 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Grascow anp Lonpon. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5. and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 



















































ke Tae For 
° = com 
2 BS | =e, 
ig 3 e 2 nz 
_ & ate 
\£ sd)/£sa/£5d.) € 5. 4. 
12 Table Forks........+... 1130)2 40/)2100/2150 
12 Table Spoor 1130/2 40/2100|2150 
12 Dessert Forks +1 40/)1120)1150/1170 
12 Dessert Spoons. 41 40)1120;)1150)1170 
12 Tea Spoons........000-+ 0160/1 20)1 50}1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt) » . » 
bowls........ de 5 0100) 0136) 0150/0150 
2 Sauce Ladles. 10 60)0 86);0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon.......... {0 66)0100)0110)0120 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt) 4 - 
bowls........ oes 0 34/0 46 | 0 50/0 50 
ee eect 15 18102310 26/10 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs; 0 26/0 36 | 040/10 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 40/1 76/)1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife...........)0 26)0 56;0 60/0 70 
1 Soup Ladle... | 0100 | 0170/0 1790;1 60 
1 Sugar Bifter...........) 0 $3) 0 46/0 50/0 56 
| | | 
Debi acsccrsrervs (9199 [13 103 [1419 6 [16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2158. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, ali 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—34 inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d, per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s, each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


—_———_— 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES,.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM'S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





PErosit BANK, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent, allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847, EB. W. SEALE, Manager. 


\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
4 at 5, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 


HE AQUARIUM.—Luioyp’s Practica. 
IxstTRUCTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH DEscrip- 
TIVE AND Price List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALroxp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 
‘*Many manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”"—The Era, October 14, 1860. 











( LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 

is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies. will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, C. and A. OLpLipGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 








QUPERFLUOU S HAIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 

Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 
order or stamps, 

Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 
“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860, 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been préviously troubled for many 
years.” 

Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 

ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Sk n of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application, Price 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. 
Price 5s. per Pot. 

Wholesale Agents—Barelay and Sons, London; Raimes 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 

The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins, 
Perfumer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea near 
London. 


By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 

TRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!!—New Patent 

FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 

fire instantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 

placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a match, 

a brilliant fire is immediately made. To hotel-keepers, 

institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 

ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., 

8, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, ete.—Agents Wanted. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 








] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

BILIOUS DISORDERS.—In no organ of the body 
does disease present itself so frequently, and in such varied 
forms, as in the liver, and in no affections is it more im- 
portant to apply immediate and safe treatment. Holloway's 
remedies happily place the means of cure within the reach 
of all. His Pills, aided by energetic friction with his Oint- 
ment on the right side, will soon relieve the troublesome 
dyspeptic symptoms, and perseverance with these prepara- 
tions will ensure perfect recovery without any great restric- 
tions in habit or diet. This treatmentjsafely rednces the en- 
larged liver, so often indicative of too great indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table; nor is it less deficient in promot- 
ing perfect digestion. 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu. 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction ; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to 0, P. BROWN, No. 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand, London. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He RELIEVES YOUR SUFFERINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderfal invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consuinptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”—<Atlas. 

“A MAN OF A THOUSAND.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.”"—Messenger’. 


“ LET THERE BE Licut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Ligu?, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr, H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Exrract oF CANNABIS 
Ixpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments ef the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves."—JLiverpool Paper’. 


“Poor Fram Morrarity.—The Almighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less; for ‘ while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they e.ist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. Jaes’s Ex- 
TRACT of CANNABIS INDICA. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
of the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our earnest 
advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial." —Zirming- 
ham Paper. 
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